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By  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

A  GREAT  PHILOSOPHER  ODce  Said,  "Just  laws  are  no  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  good,  for  the  good  man  desires  nothing  which  a  just  law  will  inter- 
fere with."  So  it  is  with  our  conservation  laws  and  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  their  enforcement. 

Our  modern  enforcement  agent  is  a  man  trained  to  educate  the  public.  He 
is  no  longer  feared  as  the  "warden"  of  the  High  Sheriff, 
but  rather  a  man  people  nowadays  look  to  for  informa- 
tion and  counsel.  Do  not  look  for  him  only  in  the  fields 
and  forests,  for  he  will  be  found  also  as  a  prominent 
and  progressive  figure  in  your  church  meetings,  civic 
movements  and  among  your  scoutmasters,  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  good  citizenship  which  our  youth  is  learning 
to  follow.  A  few  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  a  great  hurricane 
struck  our  coast,  devastating  thousands  of  acres  of  our 
marshlands  and  scattering  the  terrain  with  dead,  and 
dying,  beast,  and  humans.  No  sooner  had  the  last  blast 
spent  itself  than  our  enforcement  agents  moved  in  with 
boats,  automobiles,  and  planes  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
the  holocaust  .  .  .  bringing  water,  food,  and  medicine  to 
the  stricken.  An  employee  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
F.  LAMAR  CLEMENT  Fisheries  commission  lost  his  life,  several  were  injured, 
and  many  worked  during  the  24-hour  emergency  interval,  without  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  morsel  of  food — far  beyond  the  caU  of  duty.  There  wasn't  any  extra 
pay,  nobody  got  any  medals,  but  what  remains  in  our  minds  is  more  important  .  .  . 
the  knowledge  that  our  officers,  because  of  their  splendid  training,  were  able  to 
galvanize  into  action  and  set  an  example  for  the  entire  constabulary,  and  upcoming 
youth  of  our  state.  This  was  no  lip  service  enforcement  group.  The  splendid  training 
of  our  game  agents  reflected  itself  in  their  selfless  actions  and  it  continues  today. 
Such  things  as  these  and  many  others  have  taught  our  people  that  our  game 
agents  are  not  merely  "cops".  Rather,  that  they  are  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  our  community.  They  are  our  public  relations  men  who  would  rather 
lead  us  in  the  conservation  movement,  through  education  and  example,  than 
drive  us  with  the  might  and  authority  of  the  law. 

As  another  example,  today  Louisiana  is  enjoying  a  return  to  the  days  of 
its  once  bountiful  shrimp  harvest.  Scientists  of  the  commission  set  a  closed  season 
last  year,  with  the  backing  of  the  Legislature,  and  this  closed  season  was  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  agents  of  the  commission.  There  were  many  arrests  during  the 
initial  days  of  the  new  shrimp  law,  and  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling,  yet  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  none  who  have  reaped  of  this  season's  harvest  have  an  ill 
word  to  say  today  of  our  enforcement  agents. 

The  shrimp  fishermen  are  realizing  now,  that  our  enforcement  agents  are 
carrying  out  our  laws  with  impartiality  and  common  sense.  And  let  us  hope  that 
this  example  will  spread  throughout  our  state  among  those  who  realize  this  ne- 
cessity. 

On  Palm  Sunday  last,  I  read  in  the  missal,  "It  is  safer  to  follow  Christ  along 
tlie  hard  way  of  fulfilled  duties  than  to  walk  along  the  easy  road  of  the  world, 
sacrificing  our  conscience  to  false  popularity." 

During  the  year  1958,  there  were  886  arrests  (this  was  a  drop  from  1010 
convictions  in  the  previous  year)  for  conservation  law  violations,  both  state  and 
federal,  in  our  state. 

Forty-three  of  these  offenders  were  given  jail  sentences,  and  we  are  slad 
to  note  that  out  of  this  near-to-a-thousand  violations  only  17  were  found  NOT 
GUILTY!  All  of  which  attests  to  the  soundness  of  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
the  law  by  our  game  agents. 

The  necessity  for  conservation  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
recognized  fact  throughout  our  country.  It  is  up  to  all  of  our  people  to  become 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  our  future  generations  must  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  the  thoughtless  waste  of  our  natural  resources  can  only  be  stemmed  through 
sound  early  training  of  our  youth  and  sustained  admiration  and  respect  for  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  conservation  law  enforcement. 


TOOLS 

For  Better 

FISHING! 

by  Herb  Stern.  Jr. 
Fisheries  Biologist 


FISHING  can  be  improved.  In  most  cases,  the  use 
of  intelligent  management  and  development 
practices  on  existing  bodies  of  water  will  net 
better  creels  for  more  fishermen.  Now,  what  do  we 
mean  by  intelligent  management  practices?  Just  how 
do  we  improve  fishing? 

Before  citing  our  management  tools,  we  feel  im- 
pelled to  present  certain  "fundamentals"  which  per- 
tain to  fisheries;  these  fundamentals,  however,  are 
not  unique  with  fish — you  have  heard  game  biolo- 
gists speak  of  them  before — and,  for  the  most  part, 
you  accept  these  fundamentals  as  applied  to  game 
species. 

A  lake  or  stream  will  produce  only  a  limited 
amount  of  fish.  The  average  acre  of  water  in  Lou- 
isiana supports  only  about  150  pounds  of  fish.  This 
poundage  may  be  made  up  of  a  few  large  fish,  or 
many  small  ones,  or  a  combination  of  large  and 
small  fish.  An  acre  of  land  will  support  just  so  many 
deer.  When  this  land  becomes  overpopulated,  the  deer 
and  the  range  suffer.  So  is  this  true  with  fish.  When 
a  body  of  water  become  overpopulated,  fish  become 
stunted  and  fishing  quality  suffers. 

Fish  are  prolific  breeders:  A  bass  may  lay  over 
10,000  eggs;  a  bluegill,  20,000;  and  a  crappie,  over 
7,000.  Under  suitable  conditions,  a  big  percent  of 
these  eggs  hatch.  One  study  on  a  14-acre  lake  showed 
that  the  number  of  fry  produced  naturally  by  four 
species  of  fish  was  slightly  over  500,000  per  acre. 

The  important  tools  that  fishery  biologists  should 
use  to  manage  your  waters  are:  (1)  Environmental 
or  habitat  improvements.  (2)  Controlling  fish  popu- 
lations. (3)  Creating  more  fishing  waters. 

Each  species  of  fish  needs  a  certain  set  of  condi- 
tions in  order  to  survive.  These  conditions,  which 
make  up  the  fish's  habitat,  differ  from  one  species 
to  another,  and  unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the 
entire  picture  for  all  species.  In  general,  all  fish  need 
food  and  certain  chemical  and  physical  ranges  of 
which  available  oxygen,  water  temperatures  and  tur- 
bidity are  of  singular  importance.  When  habitat  con- 


The  proof  of  the  puddin  is  in  the  catch  and  the  average  fisher- 
man is  more  interested  in  the  "take"  rather  than  the  manage- 
ment  tools   employed    by   the  fisheries    biologist. 

ditions  become  unfavorable  for  game  fishes,  your 
fishing  success  fails,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  fish  will 
die. 

Aquatic  vegetation  is  a  serious  problem  in  Lou- 
isiana. Water  hyacinths  can  make  a  body  of  water 
inaccessible  to  fishermen.  Submergent  aquatics  de- 
prive fish  of  nutrients,  provide  hiding  places  for 
small  forage  species  making  them  unavailable  to  pre- 
daceous  fish,  and,  if  severe,  can  make  fishing  impos- 
sible. This  has  occurred  recently  at  Marksville  and 
Chicot  Lake. 

To  improve  fishing,  water  hyacinths  can  be 
sprayed  with  chemicals.  On  other  types  of  aquatics, 
especially  submergent  plants,  available  chemicals 
have  proved  ineffective  or  extremely  toxic  to  fish. 
Submergent  vegetation  depends  upon  light  penetra- 
tion, and,  therefore,  clear  water  for  survival.  Ferti- 
lizing small  bodies  of  water  such  as  farm  ponds,  will 
generally  kill  submergent  plant  growth  and  will  pro- 
vide added  food  for  the  fish  population.  On  larger 
bodies  of  water,  however,  fertilization  becomes  im- 
practical because  of  its  expense,  and  other  means  of 
control  need  to  be  used  to  improve  sport  fishing.  We 
will  discuss  this  later. 

The  management  tool  of  fish  population  control  is 
used  a  great  deal  in  Louisiana.  Before  we  state  how 
this  practice  improves  fishing  you  must  have  these 
facts  clearly  before  you : 

( 1  )  An  acre  of  water  will  support  only  a  limited 
number  of  fish.  We  usually  measure  this  number  by 
pounds  of  fish  per  acre. 

(2)  Just  as  land  is  measured  by  its  fertility,  so 
is  a  body  of  water.  The  more  fertile  the  watershed 
and  the  bottom  soil  of  a  lake,  the  more  food  there 
is  for  fish,  and  the  more  pounds  of  fish  per  acre 
can  be  supported.  For  example,  studies  by  Dingell- 
Johnson  Project  F-l-R  reveal  that  our  impoundments, 
which  are  generally  located  on  infertile  soil  sites, 
produce  an  average  of  73  pounds  of  fish  per  acre, 
while   Mississippi   River   oxbow   lakes   average   about 
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200  pounds  per  acre  and  backwater  lakes  about  400 
pounds  per  acre.  The  Mississippi  River  oxbow  lakes 
are  more  fertile  than  the  impoundments  and  support 
almost  three  times  as  many  pounds  of  fish  per  acre. 
Louisiana's  backwater  lakes  are  our  most  fertile  and 
support  over  five  times  as  many  pounds  of  fish  per 
acre  than  the  impoundments. 

(3)  If  a  lake  will  support  100  pounds  of  fish,  this 
poundage  can  be  made  up  in  different  proportions  of 
game  and/or  rough  fish.  Population  studies  on  cer- 
tain Louisiana  waters  show  rough  fish  compose  ove"- 
85  percent  of  the  total  fish  population. 

(4)  There  is  a  desirable  balance  between  forage 
and  predaceous  fish.  When  forage  species  become  too 
numerous  and  too  large  to  be  fed  on  by  predaceous 
fish  an  unbalanced  and  stunted  fish  population  re- 
sults. Fishing  quality  declines. 

There  are  several  ways  to  create  better  fishing 
from  water  areas  with  crowded  fish  populations. 
These  methods  generally  entail  reducing  the  number 
of  fish  .  .  .  mainly  rough  and  forage  species. 

In  a  farm  pond  it  is  usually  best  to  poison  the  en- 
tire population  and  re-stock  with  a  proper  predator- 
prey  relationship.  If  the  pond  can  be  drained,  the  fish 
population  can  be  thinned  after  the  water  level  is  low, 


The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Louisiana  Wild   Life  and    Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  better  fishing  for  the  outdoorsmen  of  the  state. 


More  than  23,000  pounds  of  rough  fish  were  removed  from  Clear 
lake  in  Richland  parish  through  application  of  rotenone.  Creel 
census  later  showed  an  increase  in  game  fish  harvested  in  this 
body  of  water. 

or  all  fish  can  be  removed  and  the  pond  re-stocked 
after  it  fills. 

It  is  usually  impossible  or  impractical  to  drain 
larger  bodies  of  water.  Rotenone  may  be  used  to 
eliminate  a  large  portion  of  the  fish  population,  if  the 
expense  of  such  an  operation  can  be  borne;  or  the 
use  of  selective  poisoning — using  a  weaker  concen- 
tration of  rotenone — will  kill  a  large  number  of  shad. 
Shoreline  poisoning  during  the  noonday  period  se- 
lectively kills  sunfish,  which  are  normally  overabun- 
dant in  an  unbalanced  fish  population.  Fishery  biolo- 
gists have  recently  completed  two  poisonings  in  Lou- 
isiana. On  Cane  River,  1,100  acres  was  rotenoned, 
after  population  studies  showed  that  forage  species 
comprised  the  major  percentage  in  pounds  of  fish. 
Since  a  complete  kill  of  fishes  was  not  obtained,  only 
largemouth  bass  were  stocked  after  the  poisoning.  In 
each  of  the  two  years  following  the  initial  rotenone 
application,  the  lake  has  been  selectively  poisoned  to 
keep  the  forage  fishes,  especially  shad  and  sunfish, 
from  becoming  overabundant.  We  believe  that  anyone 
familiar  with  Cane  River  can  see  the  results  of  this 
management  work. 

Another  example  of  selective  poisoning  was  on 
Bayou  DeSiard  where  840  acres  was  sprayed  with 
1/10  p.p.m.  of  5  percent  rotenone.  Population  studies, 
before  rotenoning,  showed  that  gizzard  shad  com- 
prised 71  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  fish,  and  the 
treatment  removed  approximately  52  tons  of  rough 
fish. 

Rough  fish  are  sometimes  controlled  by  seining. 
As  an  illustration:  Clear  Lake,  a  115-acre  lake  in 
Richland  Parish,  was  seined  with  a  400  yard  long 
seine  by  personnel  of  Dingell-Johnson  Project  F-l-R, 
after  creel  census  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  fish- 
ing quality,  and  rotenone  samples  indicated  a  fish 
population  composed  predominately  of  gizzard  shad. 
Over  23,000  pounds  of  rough  fishes  were  removed, 
and  cresi  census  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
fish  harvested  after  this  reduction. 

You  have  just  read  some  of  the  different  methods 
that  are  employed  to  improve  fishing  by  either  improv- 
ing the  habitat  or  controlling  fish  populations.  We 
wish  now  to  discuss  a  method  that  involves  both  of 
the  above  categories.  We  believe  that  fishina;  can  be 
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improved  by  water  level  fluctuation.  This  manage- 
ment plan  is  generally  confined  to  bodies  of  water 
which  we  call  impoundments,  such  as  Lake  Bistmeau, 
Chicot  Lake,  and  Cross  Lake.  By  our  definition,  im- 
poundments have  some  type  of  man-made  water  con- 
trol structure,  have  a  natural  or  native  fish  popula- 
tion, are  generally  shallow  in  depth,  are  rather  large 
in  size,  and  are  located  in  infertile  watersheds. 

The  biological  reasoning  behind  water  level  fluctua- 
tion are  soniewhat  complex,  but  certainly  not  mystic 
or  beyond  comprehension.  Programs  in  fluctuation 
have  been  carried  out  by  many  states,  and  with  grati- 
fying success. 

In  impoundments,  there  is  usually  a  cycle  of  events 
which  occur.  From  the  impoundments  construction  to 
about  its  fifth  year,  there  is  good  sport  fishing,  and 
after  about  the  fifth  year,  aquatic  vegetation  is  found 
in  increasing  amounts,  fish  growth  is  stunted,  over- 
population occurs,  and  fish  reproduction  is  limited  or 
absent  in  some  species. 

Remember,  we  said  that  the  more  fertile  the  water- 
shed and  bottom  soil  of  a  lake  are,  the  more  pounds 
of  fish  per  acre  the  lake  can  support.  At  the  impound- 
ment's beginning,  the  bottom  soil  produces  nutrients 
and  food  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  fishes. 
As  impoundments  age,  more  and  more  of  the  chemi- 
cal processes  of  the  bottom  soils  decline  and  nutrients 
are  not  available  to  the  fishes.  Also  aquatic  vegetation 
tie  up  these  nutrients  making  them  unavailable  to  fish. 
The  impoundment  becomes  less  fertile,  and  therefore, 
will  support  a  lesser  poundage  of  fish. 

In  addition,  dense  stands  of  aquatic  vegetation 
sometimes  make  the  water  inaccessible  to  fishermen, 
and  will  give  refuge  to  small  forage  fish  making  them 
unavailable  to  predaceous  species.  This  helps  to  make 
an  unbalanced  fish  population. 

A  crowded  or  unbalanced  fish  population  also 
means  poor  or  no  reproduction  by  fish.  The  forage 
species  become  so  abundant  that  they  will  feed  on  the 
eggs  of  predaceous  fish,  and  when  living  space  for 
these  fish  has  been  filled  to  capacity,  reproduction 
ceases  or  takes  place  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  replace  those  which  are  lost. 

The  usual  sequence  is  for  bass  fishing  to  suffer  first 
from  these  changes,  and  later  crappie  and  bream  fish- 
ing also  decline.  The  fish  that  are  caught  are  small- 
stunted. 

The  most  practical  and  economical  method,  to  alle- 
viate the  above  conditions  and  to  improve  fishing,  is 
by  water  level  fluctuation.  We  believe  that  if  properly 
managed  this  yearly  fluctuation  will: 

( 1 )  Kill  back  to  seed  aquatic  vegetation  in  the  ex- 
posed areas.  Although  this  vegetation  will  grow  back, 
it  is  delayed  longer  than  if  began  from  dormant 
plants. 

(2)  The  aquatic  vegetation,  which  is  killed,  releas- 
es nutrients  and  these  become  available  to  the  fish 
when  the  water  level   is  drawn  back   up. 

(3)  Terrestrial  plants  which  have  grown  in  the  ex- 
posed area  during  the  draw-down  period  are  killed 
as  the  water  level  is  drawn-up,  releasing  additional 
nutrients  for   the   fishes"   benefit. 

(4)  Aeration  of  the  bottom,  soil  which  is  exposed 
during  draw-downs,  promotes  chemical  actions  which 
add  to  the  fertility  of  the  lake  when  the  water  level 

'is  raised. 


Aquatic  vegetation  is  a  serious  problem  in  Louisiana  waters.  Here 
crewmen  are  spraying  hyacinths  in  clogged  Spring  Bayou  near 
Marksville. 

(5)  Stunted  forage  fish  populations  are  forced  from 
the  dense  stands  of  aquatics  along  the  shoreline  dur- 
ing draw-down,  and  can  be  utilized  more  readily  as 
food  by  predaceous  species. 

(6)  New  water  entering  the  lake  enhances  repro- 
duction, especially  of  largemouth  bass. 

(7)  A  waterfowl  program  can  usually  be  devel- 
oped along  with  the  fishery  program.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  theme  of  maximum  land  and  water  usage. 

We  would  like  to  mention  one  further  way  to  im- 
prove fishing:  By  creating  new  waters  and  keeping 
existing  waters  open  to  public  fishing. 

In  most  sections  of  this  state  that  need  additional 
fishing  water.  Public  fishing  lakes  could  be  built  to 
provide  people  of  these  areas  with  a  place  to  fish. 
In  some  cases,  the  construction  of  low  sill  dams  will 
hold  water  the  year  round  in  a  backwater  area.  This 
has  been  done  at  Marksville. 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  fishing,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  you  have  a  place  to  fish.  Creating  new  waters 
and  making  existing  waters  accessible  will  tend  to  re- 
lease the  crowded  conditions  that  exist,  or  will  exist, 
on  many  of  our  waters. 

Now,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  management 
practices  which  have  been  discussed  were  not  based 
on  mere  opinions  nor  where  they  pulled  out  of  the  air. 
The  basic  fisheries  fundamentals  that  we  have  talked 
about  were  not  established  by  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion. These  fundamentals,  these  practices,  were  ar- 
rived at  from  years  of  basic  research.  Without  this  past 
research  we  would  still  believe  the  optimum  in  fishery 
management  is  stocking;  Legislative  laws  would  be 
antiquated,  and  we  could  blissfully  smoke  our  pipe 
and  remark  that  things  are  bound  to  get  better  someday. 

The  need  for  continued  research  is  evident,  for  we 
have  just  scraped  the  surface  of  fishery  knowledge. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  about  fish  habitat. 
Chemical  and  physical  conditions  of  waters  need  to 
be  explored,  and  research  on  aquatic  vegetation  is  es- 
sential. Competition  between  species,  population  bal- 
ances  and   behavior   are   only   a   few   of  the   research 

(Please  turn  to  Page  20) 
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THE  RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER 

Melanerpes  erythrocephaliis 
by  Hannah  Yates 


THIS  ERRATIC  and  hardy  bird  wears  our  national 
colors  in  its  plumage  of  red,  white  and  blue- 
black,  and  in  fact,  in  some  locales  it  is  known 
as  the  "flag  bird". 

Its  head,  neck,  and  upper  breast  are  crimson,  its 
wings,  neck,  and  tail  are  blue-black  and  its  under- 
parts  white,  and  there  are  large  white  patches  also  in 
the  wings.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  and  not 
quite  as  large  as  a  robin. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  once  was  one  of  the 
most  common  of  birds  and  is  a  permanent  resident  of 
our  state  and  is  scarce,  naturally,  where  it  cannot  find 
its  favorite  food.  This  woodpecker  will  be  found  in 
all  kinds  of  country,  not  only  in  the  deep  forests  but 
also  in  the  open  country,  in  cultivated  areas  and  is 
often  seen  in  parks  and  in  the  streets  of  towns  and 
cities.  In  fact,  you  will  often  see  it  along  the  high- 
ways where  it  will  fly  down  onto  the  road  in  order 
to  procure  food  and  this  is  often  its  undoing  as  it  is 
a  slow  flier  and  often  becomes  the  victim  of  the  auto- 
mobile. 

For  the  most  part,  in  the  forest,  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  wiU  usually  be  found  in  a  growth  of  oak 
trees  which  provide  many  dead  branches,  knotholes, 
gashes  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  trunks  and  limbs  split 
at  the  main  crotch,  all  of  which  make  a  good  sheltered 
home  site  where  choice  food  is  plentiful  such  as 
acorns,  beetles,  grubs,  ants  and  winged  insects.  The 
tapping  of  their  strong  bills  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  When  sighting  a  desirable  insect  pest,  they 
dart  or  fly  after  it,  turning  abruptly  this  way  or  that, 
often  making  graceful  loops  in  mid-air  before  captur- 
ing their  prey. 

When  the  insects  become  scarce  due  to  changes  in 
the  weather,  the  woodpecker  family  starts  storing 
acorns,  in  cavities  in  posts  and  trees  for  future  use 
and  being  very  thrifty,   they  often  store  away  more 


than  they  need.  However,  even  the  frugal  woodpecker 
does  not  succeed  in  keeping  his  storehouses  a  secret 
as  the  squirrels  know  about  these  caches  as  do  the 
blue  jays,  and  these  wily  visitors  help  themselves 
whenever  they  find  the  red-headed  woodpecker  off 
guard;  however,  on  the  return  of  the  red-head,  there 
is  much  screeching  and  a  free-for-all  as  the  raiders 
are  chased  away  and,  even  if  these  invasions  are  fre- 
quent, it  is  doubtful  if  the  woodpecker  ever  goes  hun- 
gry because  he  places  so  many  caches  in  so  many 
different  places  that  he  always  has  a  store  to  fall 
back  on  in  spite  of  the  thieves. 

However,  the  red-headed  woodpecker  has  nothing 
to  complain  of  when  it  comes  to  the  raiders  for  he 
himself  invades  orchards  and  farms  and  devours 
fruits  and  berries  such  as  apples,  cherries,  grapes 
and  mulberries,  corn  and  small  grains. 

It  digs  its  nest  in  a  dead  tree  trunk  or  branch,  in 
a  stump  or  post  or  similar  place,  and  the  chips  that 
fall  in  the  hole  that  it  excavates  form  the  bed  for 
the  four  to  six  glossy  white  eggs  it  deposits.  Then 
both  parents  assist  in  the  incubation  which  lasts 
about  two  weeks  and  usually  only  one  brood  is  reared. 
The  nests  are  easily  located,  after  the  brood  has 
hatched,  by  knocking  on  the  tree  or  telephone  pole 
with  a  staccato  beat.  This  convinces  the  youngsters 
in  the  nest  that  their  parents  are  back  with  more 
food  and  they  set  up  a  clamor  and  thus  give  away 
the  location  of  their  hidden  quarters. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  has  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent calls,  among  the  best  known  is  a  note  that  is 
represented  by  the  syllables  "Ker-r-r-ruck"  often  sev- 
eral times  repeated.  It  is  more  of  a  migratory  bird 
than  most  of  our  woodpeckers  and  in  the  autumn  dis- 
appears largely  from  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
in  the  United  States,  although  a  few  individuals  usu- 
ally remain  to  brave  the  icy  northern  climate. 
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In  the  Pelican  state  just  about  everybody  goes  fishing  in  the  good  old  summer  time. 
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by  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 

Marine  Biologist 


WHY  GO  TO  Gloucester  to  enjoy  a  clambake  at 
the  beach?  New  England  has  no  monopoly  on 
that  delightful  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  We 
have  clams  down  here  that  make  New  England  clams 
look  like  runts.  Good,  too,  if  you  know  the  species 
and  how,  when,  and  where  to  gather  them. 

Clambakes  are  not  novel  to  this  area.  Centuries 
ago,  the  aborigines  living  along  our  bays  and  bayous 
roasted  clams  in  vast  quantities,  leaving  the  smelly 
refuse  heaps  which  remain  to  this  day  (the  shells,  not 
the  smells)  as  mute  testimony  to  the  great  family- 
style  cook-outs  of  the  American  Indian. 

Has  this  Indian-style  clambake  joined  ranks  with 
the  lost  arts?  Perhaps  not.  Cook-outs  of  various  kinds 
are  certainly  more  in  vogue  than  ever  along  the 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  shores  and  streams  in 
Louisiana.  What  does  it  matter  if  we  have  learned 
to  substitute  more  delectable  delicacies  for  the  clam- 
my clams! 

We  have  much  to  choose  from:  There  are  succu- 
lent oysters,  which  can  be  roasted  between  layers  of 


Spanish  moss;  several  types  of  shrimp,  delicious  any 
style  and  can  be  cooked  at  the  water's  edge;  crabs 
of  superior  quahty  that  can  be  boiled  by  tubfuls  as 
you  and  your  children  pull  them  from  the  water. 
Imagine,  also,  tasty  slices  of  river  catfish,  spoonbill 
sturgeon,  carp  or  gar,  barbecued  or  grilled  over  red- 
hot  coals;  or  better  still,  go  catch  them  yourself  and 
enjoy  a  family-style  cook  out  over  your  own  campfire. 

"We  have  here  other  fish  to  fry,"  so  said  Rabelais. 
We,  too,  have  frying-size  filets:  sac-a-lait,  bream  or 
bass  for  lakeside  or  streamside  cookery,  and  no  end 
of  high  quality  salt  water  species  for  seaside  spreads. 
There  is  only  one  rule  to  abide  by  on  these  delightful 
adventures  in  outdoor  living, — before  you  eat,  you 
must  first  catch  your  fish  (canned  sardines  and  caviar 
excepted). 

Louisianians  have  already  jumped  the  gun  to  reju- 
venate their  motors,  nets  and  fishing  rods.  Tackle 
boxes  have  had  their  once-a-year  going  over.  Favorite 
lures  have  been  released  from  aU  foreign  entangle- 
ments. Scouting  forays  have  been  made  in  secret  to 
choice   fishing   spots    and   claims    staked    out    (on    a 
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strictly  mental  basis,  of  course) . 

The  outdoor  bug  bites  hard  down  this-a-way,  in- 
fecting its  victims  with  some  sort  of  super-duper 
enzyme  which  makes  its  victims  champ  at  the  bit  to 
go  that-a-way  pronto.  Early  symptoms  of  the  infec- 
tion are  family  gatherings  around  the  TV  set  on  cold 
or  rainy  nights,  watching  the  sports  and  weather  pro- 
grams for  the  slightest  hint  that  tomorrow  may  be  the 
day  they  have  been  waiting  for.  Then,  suddenly  it's 
spring,  and  the  best  regulated  families  will  have  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  before  dawn  for  parts  unknown 
even  to  the  friendliest  of  next  door  neighbors. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  one  of  these  early  bird 
families,  you  will  think  that  you  have  stolen  a  march 
on  the  gang.  But,  when  you  hit  the  road,  you  will 
soon  see  that  every  second  jalopy  or  pickup  truck 
is  filled  to  the  brim  with  stacks  of  fishing  poles  and 
bundles  of  crab  or  crawfish  nets.  If  your  path  leads 
through  the  low  country,  you  will  find  both  sides  of 
the  highway  busding  with  activity.  Men  and  even 
women  will  be  wielding  nets  of  one  kind  or  another, 
followed  by  youngsters  carrying  pails  or  sacks  in 
which  to  place  the  loot,  whatever  it  may  be:  craw- 
fish, minnows,  grass  shrimp  or  whatnot. 

There  are  nature  lovers  too.  Once  upon  a  time 
they  were  around  with  butterfly  nets,  but  today,  with 
science  in  the  grade  schools  and  "Danger  is  My  Bus- 
iness" on  video,  you  are  more  apt  to  run  into  a  party 
of  snake  hunters,  and  that  can  be  dangerous  business. 

You  cannot  resist  stopping  beside  a  ditch  or  pool 
to  scoop  up  some  crawfish,  shrimp,  or  minnows,  just 
in  case  the  bait  dealer  at  dockside  is  not  prepared  for 
the  early  season  rush.  But,  you  find  the  place  all 
scooped  out,  clean  as  a  whistle.  You  re-enter  traffic 
only  to  strain  your  eyes  on  a  boat  trailer  which  oscil- 
lates before  your  car  for  miles  and  miles.  At  the  end 
of  the  trail  through  the  wilderness,  you  suddenly  come 
upon  a  mushrooming  city  of  new  camp  homes  which 
have  blossomed  out  in  recent  months.  The  skiffs  and 
speed  hulls  at  your  favorite  fishing  dock  have  been 
tidied  up  with  shiny  new  paint  and  a  new  boat  hoist 
installed  in  anticipation  of  the  imminent  outpouring  of 
outdoor-minded  people  from  the  crowded  city  to  the 
crowded  waterside. 

But  our  state  is  large  and  has  two  million  acres  of 
inland  waters.  If  the  entire  population  of  Louisiana 
went  fishing  today,  you  would  still  have  a  whole  acre 
to  fish  in,  not  counting  the  elastic  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  If  as  many  as  one  percent  went  fishing 
on  any  given  day,  you  would  have  one  hundred  acres 


The  five-inch  hard  clam  shown  above  yields  a  fourth  of  a  pound 
of  edible  meat  and  makes  a  Louisiana  clambake  a  long-lasting 
memory  to  any  outdoor  family. 


A  sure  sign  of  spring  in  the  Louisiana  lowlands  is  the  appearance 
of  crawfish  parties  along  the  highways,  railroads  and  floodways 
in  search  of  a  gourmet's  delight  when  rendered  to  a  bisque  or 
etouffee. 

entirely  to  yourself.  That  is  why,  after  you  leave  the 
dock,  there  are  times  and  places  where  you  can  run 
your  boat  all  day  and  seldom  see  another  human 
being.  At  other  times  and  places,  though,  the  boats 
may  be  so  close  together  that  you  can  almost  walk 
across  a  stream  by  stepping  from  boat  to  boat. 

With  modern  facilities  and  decreasing  hardships, 
the  entire  family  is  wont  to  get  away  from  the  daily 
grind  and  go  along  with  dad  for  an  outdoor  experi- 
ence, be  it  fishing,  boatmg,  camping,  picnicking,  or  a 
cook-out.  There  is  a  well-equipped  state  park  not  too 
far  from  your  home  city,  where  even  the  youngest 
children  can  have  a  grand  time  beneath  the  trees,  or 
on  a  nature  trail,  without  exposure  to  the  occasional 
hazards  of  the  wide  open  spaces.  The  trend  today  is 
for  increasing  family  participation  in  outdoor  activities, 
even  down  to  the  youngest  walking  grandchild. 

Outdoor  recreational  activities  in  Louisiana  can  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  groups:  those  more  or  less 
nationwide  in  scope,  those  strictly  coastal  in  character, 
and  those  unique  to  this  region  and  sometimes  very 
localized.  They  will  be  considered  in  reverse  order. 

Strictly  unique  to  Louisiana  since  early  times  and 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  advent  of  spring,  are 
crawfishing  forays  in  the  shaded  waters  of  our  lovely 
cypress  swamps.  The  creole  crawfish  net,  a  miniature 
version  of  a  Chinese  lift  net,  although  of  ancient 
origin,  is  still  efficient  by  modern  standards  and  the 
popular  net  for  shallow  waters.  Crawfishing  is  fun, 
but  a  crawfish  cook-out  combined  with  it  is  a  double 
delight.  The  tempting  aroma  generally  spreads  along 
the  nearby  highway  to  tease  the  olfactory  receptors  of 
the  passing  throng,  and  it  is  a  happy  motorist  who  can 
appease  his  special  appetite  at  a  nearby  restaurant 
with  a  plate  of  crawfish  bisque. 

In  the  deeper  water  of  floodways  and  other  areas 
subject  to  periodic  overflow,  a  new  method  of  taking 
crawfish  has  come  into  use.  This  is  a  modified  cage- 
cone  minnow  trap  made  of  hardware  cloth  or  chicken 
wire.  Most  of  tremendous  commercial  crawfish  catch 
of  today  is  taken  in  these  special  traps,  and  the  rec- 
reationists  are  quickly  catchmg  on. 

The  delicately  flavored  river  shrimp  has  been  a 
Louisiana  favorite  since  colonial  times.  It  is  taken  in 
the  larger  rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi,  by 
means  of  baited  traps  tied  to  submerged  willows  in  a 
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moderate  current.  These  traps  are  made  of  slats,  gen- 
erally spaced  about  a  quarter  inch  apart  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  smaller  shrimp,  and  a  cone  is  placed 
in  the  downstream  end  to  permit  entry. 

Another  method  for  taking  river  shrimp  is  to  make 
small  bundles  of  fresh  cut  willow  or  wax  myrtle 
branches.  These  are  weighted  and  suspended  in  the 
water  with  the  twig  ends  and  foliage  downward.  In 
a  current,  they  can  be  set  anywhere  from  top  to 
bottom,  but  they  are  also  effective  in  some  of  the 
larger  lakes  when  let  down  to  the  very  bottom.  If 
overhanging  trees  are  available,  the  "bushes"  can  be 
set  out  "individually,  but  otherwise  they  can  be  tied 
at  intervals  to  trot  lines.  The  shrimp  hide  and  rest  in 
the  bushes  which  are  lifted  periodically.  As  each  bush 
nears  the  water's  surface,  a  large  dipnet  is  eased  un- 
derneath. The  bush  is  then  given  a  shake  ...  the 
shrimp  try  to  escape,  and  are  caught  in  the  net  below. 

Not  many  years  ago,  shrimpers  learned  that  crabs 
migrating  inland  from  the  coast  would  hide  in  the 
bushes  to  cast  off  their  hard  shells,  so  a  new  sport 
and  commercial  soft-crab  fishery  has  been  added  to 
the  methods  handed  down  to  us  from  early  times. 

Castnetting  for  sea  shrimp  in  summer  is  a  very 
popular  diversion  amongst  family  groups  along  the 
shores  of  Louisiana  coastal  lakes,  estuaries  and  bay- 
ous. In  New  Orleans  alone,  hundreds  of  shrimping 
parties  can  be  seen  almost  every  summer  night  along 
the  famous  seawall  of  that  city.  Sometimes  the  cook 
outs  on  these  shrimping  parties  are  elaborately  planned 
and  executed,  although  the  silver  service  is  usually 
replaced  with  nimble  fingers. 

Crabbing,  too,  is  very  popular,  and  the  season  ex- 
tends from  early  spring  to  mid-autumn.  The  usual 
party  is  armed  with  circular  nets  about  eighteen  inch- 
es in  diameter,  another  modification  of  the  Chinese 
lift  net.  Crab  nets  may  be  set  out  from  piers,  jetties 
and  seawalls,  or  tied  to  colored  floats  and  set  out 
from  a  boat.  Wire  crab  traps  are  also  used,  especially 
on  fishing  parties,  for  the  crabs  cannot  escape,  and 
the  party  can  fish  all  day  and  pick  up  the  traps 
and  their  extra  dividend  when  ready  to  go  home. 
Another  crabbing  method,  especially  popular  along 
the  hard  beaches,  is  to  use  simple  baited  lines  tied  to 
stakes  or  pieces  of  drift  wood  stuck  in  the  sand.  The 
crabber  wades  out  to  a  stake,  pulls  in  the  line  and 
scoops  up  the  crabs  which  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
bait.  Children  become  adept  at  crabbing  at  an  early 
age,  which  leaves  the  elders  free  to  prepare  the 
campfire  and  cook  and  serve  this  crustacean  repast. 

Where  marine  grasses  grow  on  firm  bottoms,  both 
hard  and  soft-shelled  crabs  are  taken  with  push  nets 
and  small  seines.  Sizeable  quantities  of  shrimp  are 
also  taken  in  these  little  seines  in  the  late  summer 
months  and  these  wading  parties  can  be  great  fun  for 
the  entire  family. 

Catching  flounders  with  a  spear,  Indian  style, 
while  wading  on  clean  sandy  beaches,  is  also  very 
popular.  This  art  is  practiced  mostly  at  night.  The 
original,  smoky,  pine  knots  of  the  Indians,  were  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  kerosene  torches  and  carbide  lights, 
but  the  waders  of  today  use  electric  or  gasoline  lan- 
terns. 

A  form  of  family  recreation  of  recent  age  is  termed 
"sport  trawling".  This  brings  enjoyment  to  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  addicts,  and  hardly  a  motorboat  of 


The  shade  of  an  old  live  oak  tree  is  a  pleasant  spot  for  the  famous 
Louisiana  cook-out. 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  family  sports  in  Louisiana 
is  crabbing  and  old  and  young  alike  get  a  thrill  in  lifting  them 
from  the  water. 
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any  size  is  without  a  16-t'oot  otter-type  trawl.  The 
excitement  comes  when  the  trawl  is  lifted  to  the  sur- 
face after  dragging  bottom  for  an  hour  or  so,  for  no 
matter  how  many  trawl  drags  one  has  witnessed  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  predicting  what  the  next  will 
bring  ...  a  sort  of  outdoor  grab-bag  game.  Not  only 
are  the  many  palatable  crustaceans  and  fishes  a  rich 
reward  for  the  effort,  but  there  are  also  some  unusual 
novelties  for  madam's  decorative  talents  and  speci- 
mens in  variety  for  the  children's  science  classes. 

Marine  fishing  has  its  special  characteristics  along 
the  Louisiana  coast.  Some  species  have  special  habits 
locally,  often  changing  with  seasons,  depending  upon 
the  natural  prey  available.  The  Louisiana  angler  must 
learn  to  match  his  wits  against  the  changing  habits 
of  these  fish. 

The  varied  types  of  fishing  along  our  coastline  in- 
clude surface  fishing,  bottom  fishing  and  trolling,  with 
both  artificial  and  natural  baits.  In  some  places  and 
with  some  species,  live  bait  is  almost  a  must,  and  its 
addicts  consider  this  the  highest  form  of  piscatorial  art. 
Our  waters  are  so  varied  and  extensive  that  most  fish- 
ing is  done  from  boats,  large  or  small,  but  fishing 
from  banks,  piers  and  seawalls  is  also  popular.  Along 
sandy  beaches,  people  love  to  wade  out  in  the  surf 
to  cast  their  lines. 

Fishing  at  the  oil  rigs  out  in  the  Gulf  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  originated  in  Louisiana  just  a  few  years 
ago,  is  immensely  popular  today.  A  large  number 
of  charter  boats  specialize  in  taking  parties  out  to  the 
rigs,  and  families  frequently  take  advantage  of  the 
services  available,  chiefly  out  of  Grand  Isle,  Empire 
and  Cameron. 

Motorboating,  with  its  concomitant  sports,  water 
skiing,  swimming,  skin  diving,  and  fishing,  are  sec- 
ond nature  to  numbers  of  Louisianians  with  their 
two  million  acres  of  protected  waters  to  practice  in. 
To  a  major  percentage  of  the  upstate  anglers  as  well 
as  those  in  the  coastal  area,  the  motorboat  is  consid- 
ered a  necessary  adjunct  to  good  fishing. 

Sailing  and  rowing,  of  course,  ante-dated  motor- 
boating  and  were  family  sports  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster, so  the  yacht  and  pirogue  races  of  today  are 
merely  revivals  of  the  races  of  earlier  times,  with 
added  frills.  Even  the  motorboat  races  of  today  had 
a  counterpart  in  the  famous  steamboat  races  of  old. 

Cook-outs,  too,  are  constantly  increasing  in  popular- 


The  Grand  Isle  tarpon  rodeo  held  annually  in  July  is  considered 
by  many  anglers  to  be  the  "top"  sport  fishing  contest  in  the 
nation.  Shown  above  is  a  portion  of  a  day's  catch  of  "Silver 
Kings"  during  one  of  the  Grand    Isle  rodeos. 


Outboard  boating  is  second  nature  to  more  than  300,000  Louisi- 
anians who  have  more  than  two  million  acres  of  inland  waters 
in    which    to    pursue   this   expanding    recreation. 

ity.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  are  the  garfish  cook-outs 
held  in  the  Little  River  area  not  far  from  Pollock,  in 
Central  Louisiana.  Giant  gars  are  usually  entered  in 
contests,  but  large  or  small,  the  hides  are  removed  and 
the  meat  cooked  to  the  proper  turn  on  a  spit  over  a 
hot  hickory  log  fire. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  garfish  cook-outs.  I  used  to 
collect  the  garfish  hides  left  in  the  woods  after  these 
cook-outs,  salvaging  the  ivory-like  scales  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  novelty  jewelry.  On  one  day  some 
summers  ago,  I  collected  a  thousand  pounds  of  the 
hides  at  a  campsite  on  Little  River,  too  much  for  my 
little  trailer,  so  I  shipped  them  by  rail  freight  from 
Pollock  to  New  Orleans.  This  represents  about  5,000 
pounds  of  grilled  or  barbecued  filets,  not  counting  the 
hides  thrown  back  in  the  river  or  carried  away  by 
dogs,  pigs  or  wild  animals. 

And  finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  many  and  varied 
fishing  contests,  usually  called  "fishing  rodeos"  which 
are  held  throughout  the  state,  almost  around  the  cal- 
endar. Garfish  rodeos  are  perhaps  the  most  unique, 
but  the  famous  Salt  Water  Fishing  Rodeos,  held  an- 
nually at  Grand  Isle,  Cameron  and  Southwest  Pass, 
attract  tliousands  of  sportsmen  yearly.  In  these  con- 
tests, the  men  meet  keen  competition  from  the  women 
and  children  who  often  catch  the  prize  winning  fish, 
for  how  can  a  fish  know  who's  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line? 
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CHOPPERS 
To  Aid  In 

WILDLIFE  WORK 


THREE  HELICOPTERS,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Louisiana  National  Guard,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  for  use  in  law  enforcement  work,  F.  La- 
mar Clement,  commission  director,  announced.  Al- 
though now  formally  the  property  of  the  wildlife 
agency,  the  planes  will  be  available  for  use  in  hurri- 
canes, floods,  or  other  disasters,  Clement  said. 

The  National  Guard  had  used  these  helicopters  in 
previous  disaster  work  in  Louisiana.  They  have  now 
received  new  equipment  and  were  supposed  to  have 
turned  the  three  helicopters  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  through  the  Civil  Defense  Surplus 
property  program,  which  gives  Civil  Defense  first 
priority  on  surplus  property,  the  helicopters  are  being 
kept  in  the  state  and  turned  over  to  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and  will  remain 
available  for  future  disasters  in  the  state. 

In  previous  hurricanes  and  floods  in  the  state,  the 
helicopters,  working  beside  the  commission's  amphib- 
ious planes,  have  proved  invaluable.  Because  of  low- 
lands in  the  state,  high  water  isolates  communities, 
and  helicopters,  planes  and  boats  have  to  take  over 
rescue  operations.  After  every  major  disaster  in  the 
state,  a  rush  call  goes  out  for  all  helicopters  available, 
and  they  have  been  used  for  body  search,  delivery  of 
foods  and  medicines,  transfer  of  officials,  and  for  re- 
connaissance work. 

The  state  government  agencies  were  anxious  to 
keep  these  three  helicopters  in  the  state,  and  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  has 
agreed  to  maintain  them  and  keep  them  ready  for 
disaster  use. 

In  the  past  one  and  a  half  years  that  the  Civil 
Defense  Surplus  Property  program  has  been  in  effect, 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  equipment  has  been 
acquired  for  the  state,  including  73  jeeps,  portable 
generators,  fire  engines,  harbor  tugs,  airplanes,  and 
communications  equipment. 

John  H.  Boh,  deputy  director,  Louisiana  Civil  De- 


The  Louisiana  Civil  Defense  agency  of  the  National  Guard  has 
deeded  over  three  helicopters  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission for  patrol  duty.  At  the  presentation  ceremonies  vi^ere,  left 
to  right,  Major  Adolph  Brocato,  of  the  Guard,  John  H.  Boh, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Civil  Defense  agency,  and  John  Ellington, 
Chief  pilot  for  the  commission  who  received  the  "copters"  which 
will   also    be   held    in    reserve   in    case   of  any   civilian   emergency. 

fense  Agency,  and  Major  A.  N.  Brocato  of  the  Lou- 
isiana National  Guard,  officially  turned  the  machines 
over  to  John  Ellington,  Chief  of  Aviation,  acting  in 
behalf  of  F.  Lamar  Clement,  director  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission. 


ARE  YOU  EXPERIENCED  WITH  GUNS? 

Are  you  a  "million-miler",  when  it  comes  to  tally- 
ing the  trips  you  have  made  in  the  woods  and  field 
in  search  of  game? 

Are  you  one  of  those  expert  hunters  who  can  "take 
a  gun  down  and  throw  it  together  again  blindfolded? 

Then  watch  out.  You're  toeing  the  danger  line. 

Veteran  hunters  will  tell  you  that  it's  the  complacent 
"expert"  who  can  cause  a  high  percentage  of  grief 
through  hunting  season  firearms  accidents. 

A  newcomer  to  hunting  as  a  sport,  more  often  than 
not,  will  show  a  great  deal  of  respect  toward  his  gun 
and  those  of  his  companions,  because  his  relative  un- 
familiarity  with  these  sporting  implements  keeps  the 
danger  flag  flying  in  his  mind.  The  "old  hand"  can — 
and  frequently  does — forget  that  every  gun,  especially 
his  own,  should  be  considered  loaded  and  ready  to  go. 

The  hunter,  whether  neophite  or  veteran,  should  re- 
view the  cardinal  rules  of  safe  gun  handling  before  he 
sets  out  to  take  his  share  of  the  annual  game  harvest. 
That's  why  we  passed  on  the  "new"  version  of  the 
"Ten  Commandments  of  Hunting".  In  a  way  it's 
humerus — in  a  way  it's  deadly.  It  might  pay  off  to 
read  it  again.  A  goal  of  three-score  and  ten  years 
plus  would  be  pleasing  to  most  nimrods. 
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Shrimp  King 
Killed  In  Wreck 


DEATH  CAME  SUDDENLY  OH  Christmas  Evc  last  to 
Bertoul  Cheramie,  Sr.,  one  of  Terrebonne's 
most  colorful  and  prominent  personalities.  The 
63-year  old  shrimp  packing  mogul  and  resident  of 
Houma  for  the  past  20  years  was  killed  at  11:40 
p.m.  on  December  24  when  the  automobile  in  which 
he  was  a  passenger  collided  with  another  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town  of  Franklin. 

Cheramie,  who  was  believed  to  be  asleep  in  the 
front  of  the  car  died  instantly  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
pact. 

Known  as  the  "Shrimp  King  of  Louisiana",  Bertoul 
was  born  on  October  15,  1895  at  Periac,  which  lies 
between  LeeviUe  and  Grand  Isle.  He  was  one  of  16 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ozemie  Cheramie.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  they  were  forced  off  of 
Periac  for  the  area  was  washed  away  by  a  tragic 
storm. 

Like  most  of  the  youngsters  that  lived  in  fishing 
villages  where  he  was  brought  up,  Bertoul  received  no 
schooling.  His  early  life  was  spent  working  in  oyster 
beds  and  shrimping  with  his  dad. 

In  the  early  1920"s  he  opened  a  grocery  store  in 
Golden  Meadow  and  in  1925  he  embarked  upon  a 
career  which  earned  him  milhons  and  made  him 
Known  throughout  the  country.  That  was  the  year  he 
opened  a  shrimp  cannery,  then  a  small  operation  which 
was  connected  to  his  grocery  store. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  Bertoul  built  himself 
an  empire  centered  around  Louisiana's  fishing  indus- 
try. For  many  years  he  ruled  as  the  "shrimp  king" 
of  Louisiana. 

His  shrimp  boat  fleet  consisted  of  about  60  vessels 
which  operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Browns- 
ville, Texas  to  Horida.  His  refrigerated  trucks  de- 
livered fresh  shrimp  all  over  the  country.  More  than 
5,000  people  were  employed  by  Bertoul's  enterprises 
during  those  peak  years  of  the  Louisiana  shrimping 
industry. 

The  "shrimp  king"  not  only  made  milhons  in 
shrimping  but  also  invested  milhons.  He  pioneered  the 
shipping  of  fresh  shrimp  to  markets  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  north.  He  introduced  the  use  of  Florida- 
type  shrimping  boats  (with  forward  cabin)  in  Louisi- 
ana. He  was  also  the  first  Louisianian  to  put  ready- 
to-cook  breaded  shrimp  on  the  market. 


As  Louisiana's  "oyster  king"  he  made  the  "Homa" 
brand  oysters  famous  throughout  the  U.  S.  Even  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  maintained  many  oyster 
beds  in  south  and  southwest  Louisiana.  He  also  re- 
mained active  in  the  Daigleville  Packing  Co.,  Leroy 
Chauvin,  Inc.,  and  Morgan  City  Packing  Co. 

Bertoul,  the  businessman,  suffered  a  severe  financial 
blow  during  the  past  decade.  That  blow  was  dealt  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Morgan  City  Canning  Co.,  a  stock 
company,  which  was  forced  to  declare  bankruptcy.  The 
exact  amount  of  Bertoul's  personal  loss  in  this  business 
failure  is  not  known  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  close 
to  a  million  dollars. 

With  the  folding  of  the  shrimp  canning  firm  came 
the  collapse  of  Bertoul's  shrimping  empire.  Although, 
he  was  not  by  far,  totally  ruined  by  this  event,  the 
large-scale  operations  which  he  had  developed  were 
reduced  tremendously.  The  value  of  his  estate  which 
he  left  at  his  death  is  believed  high.  In  addition  to 
interests  in  the  shrimp  and  oyster  industries,  he  also 
owned  oil-producing  property  in  the  Golden  Meadow 
area. 

Many  rumors,  some  of  them  true  and  others  false, 
are  centered  about  the  personality  of  Bertoul.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  personalities 
in  the  history  of  Terrebonne. 

A  peculiar  trait  concerning  Bertoul  was  his  dislike 
for  the  color  blue.  He  never  wore  blue  and  despised 
the  sight  of  that  color.  Although  many  rumors  are 
centered  around  his  dislike  of  blue,  the  real  reason 
for  this  was  revealed  by  a  close  relative. 

"Bertoul  is  dead,"  said  the  Terrebonne  Press.  "But 
no  doubt  he  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to 
come.  He  should  stand  out  as  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  Terrebonne  parish  and  particularly  in 
the  history  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Louisiana." 

The  Louisiana  "shrimp  king"  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Uleasia  Dufrene.  His  first  wife,  the 
former  Frazier  Bousegard,  died  in  1930. 

Other  survivors  include:  three  sons,  Bertoul,  Jr., 
Nelson  and  Patterson;  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Early 
Trosclair,  Mrs.  Rubin  Bye  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Chauvin; 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Nat  J.  Collins,  Mrs.  Herbert  Terre- 
bonne, Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Dominic  Terrebonne;  one  broth- 
er, Dolty.  and  13  grandchildren. 
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The  Place  To  Fish 


WHERE  THE  Mj 


Captain  Bob  Mitcheltree,  veteran  charter  boat 
skipper  of  Grand  Isle,  will  move  his  operations 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  off  South  Pass 
on  May  1,  and  to  prove  his  claim  that  he 
has  found  in  our  own  backyard  as  fine  a  spot 
for  big  game  fishing  as  there  is  anywhere  in  the 
world,  he  took  these  pictures  which  he  sent  to 
the  CONSERVATIONIST.  The  skipper  of  the 
"Jennifer  Ann"  says,  "In  fishing  from  10  to  20 
miles  off  shore,  out  of  South  Pass,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  1958  through  November  13,  I  fished 
35  days  in  the  South  Pass  area.  Besides  all  the, 
other  fish  we  caught,  I  saw  ten  blue  marlin, 
hooked  five,  and  caught  two.  We  also  caught 
1 1  white  marlin  and  lost  count  of  large  dolphin. 
We  hooked  and  released  seventeen  dolphin 
weighing  from  20  to  35  pounds  in  one  day.  We 
also  caught  and  released  four  white  marlin  in 
one  day.  I  have  found  tuna  to  be  more  numerous 
during  July  and  August,"  Captain  Mitcheltree 
says.  The  place  to  fish  is  where  the  Mississippi 
joins  the  Gulf! 


PPI  JOINS  THE  GULF' 


1 — Sailfish,  8-foot,  3-inches,  caught  by  Jimmy 
Smith  of  Gretna,  Louisiana,  on  September 
30,   1958. 

2 — Forty-two-pound  yellow  fin  tuna  caught  by 
Mrs.  Charles  McVay,  of  New  Orleans,  in 
July  of  1958. 

3 — Don  Lyman,  mate  on  the  "Jennifer  Ann" 
holds  a  74-pound  amberjack,  caught  in  July 
of  1958. 

4 — 350-pound,  11-foot,  llVi-inch  blue  marlin 
caught  by  Bob  Norman  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  on  September  29,  1958. 

5 — Five-foot,  lV4-inch  dolphm  caught  by  Jimmy 
Smith,  of  Gretna,  Louisiana,  in  June  of  1958. 

6 — Left  to  right.  Fort  Pipes,  Jimmy  Smith,  Bob 
Norman  and  Reeves  Garrison  hold  five  large 
dolphin  caught  in  June  of  1958. 

7 — Captain  Bob  Mitcheltree  of  the  '"Jennifer 
Ann"  and  Dr.  Glynn  Gibson  stand  by  two 
white  marlin  caught  July  6,  1958.  Dr.  Gibson 
holds  tail  and  bill  of  the  first  blue  marlin 
that  he  caught  on  July  14,  1958. 
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SOUND 
MANAGEMENT 

IS  THE 

ANSWER! 


by  E.  R.  McDonald 
Chairman 


Wildlife  and  Fishe 


ouisiANA    HAS    ALWAYS    had    deer    management 
problems!    Some  of  these  problems  as  they  exist 
'    today  are : 

1 .    A  rapidly  expanding  deer  population. 
A  lack   of   adequate   regulatory   control 
measures  over  the  harvest  of  deer. 
The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  statewide 
deer  tagging  system. 

A  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  to  accept  the  principles  of  game 
management. 

5.    Recognition  of  a  rapidly  expanding  hun- 
ter population  and  the  decreasing  acces- 
sible land  areas  to  the  hunter. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
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E.  R.  McDonald 

&  Fisheries  Commission,  largely  through  its  trapping 
and  transplanting  program,  has  established  a  number 
of  new  deer  herds  throughout  the  state  in  areas  where 
there  has  been  good  deer  range.  These  transplanted 
deer  have  prospered  well  and  increased  in  numbers 
in  those  areas  where  the  local  people  were  interested 
and  provided  protection  during  the  years  when  the 
herd  was  being  established. 

As  a  result  of  this  trapping  and  transplanting  pro- 
gram, we  have  been  able  to  open  a  number  of  areas 
to  deer  hunting  that  have  not  been  open  in  many, 
many  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  several  additional 
areas  will  be  opened  for  deer  hunting  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Because  of  this  increase  in  our  deer  population,  it 
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becomes  increasingly  important  that  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  put  into  effect 
a  sound  dynamic  program  of  deer  management  here 
in  Louisiana.  In  order  to  do  this  a  number  of  obstacles 
must  be  overcome.  It  is  going  to  take  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  all  sportsmen  in  Louisiana  to  institute 
such  a  program  in  order  that  this  important  program 
may  succeed. 

The  greatest  obstacle  facing  us  today  in  our  deer 
management  program  is  the  lack  of  necessary  author- 
ity for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  establish  deer  seasons  designed  to  harvest 
an  adequate  number  of  deer, — regardless  of  sex  or 
age. 

As  you  know,  Louisiana  has  been  known  as  a 
"BUCK  LAW"  state!  The  Louisiana  Legislature,  dur- 
ing the  1958  regular  session,  gave  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  fix  any  sex  deer  seasons  provided  local 
parish  officials  approved  such  action. 

From  the  experience  gained  during  the  past  deer 
season,  we  have  found  this  authority  to  be  inade- 
quate. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  this  management  prac- 
tice cannot  be  applied  in  all  places  where  needed.  It 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  harvest  of 
BUCK  DEER  only  is  not  the  answer  for  proper  man- 
agement of  deer  herds.  However,  before  this  Commis- 
sion can  fix  deer  seasons  which  will  provide  for  the 
harvesting  of  any  deer,  regardless  of  sex  or  age, 
we  must  have  a  planned  method  for  controlling  the 
taking  of  deer  on  an  individual  herd  basis. 

The  only  proven  method  devised  to  this  date  is  a 
statewide  enforceable  tagging  system!  This  tagging 
system  should  be  flexible  to  the  extent  that  the  har- 
vest of  deer  in  one  given  herd  may  differ  from  that 
of  another  herd.  For  instance  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  Bucks  and  Doe  or  just  Doe  deer  in  one  area 
of  the  state  and  Bucks  only  in  another  area. 

The    modern   concept   of   game    management   indi- 


cates that  the  harvest  of  only  Buck  Deer  may  be 
necessary  only  during  the  period  of  early  establish- 
ment of  a  deer  herd. 

This  brings  up  another  important  problem.  .  .  . 
that  is  the  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  accept  the  principles  of  sound  game 
management.  Adherence  to  these  principles  may  be 
more  important  in  deer  management  than  in  the 
management  of  other  game  species. 

For  instance  improper  management  of  a  small  game 
species  may  result  in  the  waste  of  the  resource.  How- 
ever, mismanagement  of  a  deer  herd  not  only  results 
in  the  waste  of  a  resource,  but  also  reduces  the  deer 
herd  and  the  range  at  that  time  and  possibly  forever. 

After  a  range  reaches  its  optimum  carrying  capacity 
under  poor  management,  you  can  expect  a  decrease  in 
reproductive  success,  antler  growth  and  body  weight, 
and  an  increase  in  the  danger  of  disease  and  para- 
sites. 

As  an  example  here  is  a  diagram  showing  what 
you  can  expect  of  a  deer  herd  subjected  to  poor 
management. 

With  this  same  range  under  good  management,  a 
deer  herd  could  be  maintained  at  near  optimum  or 
most  favorable  population  levels  resulting  in  good  re- 
productive success,  good  antler  growth,  good  body 
weight — and  a  decrease  in  disease  and  parasites.  Fur- 
thermore, under  good  management,  a  greater  annual 
harvest  of  deer  could  be  realized.  These  points  are 
graphically  illustrated  on  the  chart  you  see. 

This  type  of  management  cannot  be  obtained  other 
than  in  a  well  regulated  harvest  of  any  deer,  regard- 
less of  sex  or  age.  Under  a  good  deer  management 
program  as  I  have  outlined  here  to  you,  the  hunter 
can  expect  to  harvest  as  many  as  five — one  and  one- 
half  year  old  deer  in  good  condition  in  comparison 
with  one  deer  under  poor  herd  management. 

It  is  recognized  that  we  are  faced  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  hunter  population  and  a  decreased  amount 
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Checking  stations  in  game  management  areas  are  open  round  the 
clock   during    managed    deer   hunts. 

of  accessible  land  areas  to  the  hunter.  This  points  up 
the  necessity  for  managing  our  deer  herds  in  order  to 
get  maximum  production. 

An  effective,  tagging  system  should  provide  the 
answer  to  this  rapidly  expanding  hunter  population. 
This  should  give  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
kill  among  an  ever-increasing  number  of  deer  hunters 
in  our  state,  and  these  numbers  are  fantastic! 

Although  the  season  limit  has  been  two  Bucks  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  impossible  to  enforce  it  be- 
cause there  was  no  way  to  determine  just  how  many 
Bucks  were  killed  in  any  one  season  by  any  one  hun- 
ter. You  and  I  know  MANY  hunters  have  taken  more 
than  the  season  bag  limit  of  two  Bucks. 

If  an  effective  method  of  control  can  be  put  into 
practice,  there  will  be  more  deer  available  to  all  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state. 

Since  we  agree  that  the  hunting  population  is  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  it  is  time  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  areas  available  to  the  hunter  are 
rapidly  shrinking. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  large  acreages  formerly 
open  to  the  general  public  are  now  closed  because  of 
the  increased  number  of  hunting  clubs  in  our  state. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  hunting  clubs, 
that  remove  acreage  from  public  hunting,  agricultural 
and  industrial  expansion  is  taking  the  toll  of  more 
land  acres  that  once  was  open  to  the  public  for  hunt- 
ing. This  limits  public  hunting  opportunities!  Although 
this  Commission  recognizes  hunting  clubs,  as  a  part  of 
our  American  heritage,  they  are  nevertheless,  creat- 
ing a  public  hunting  problem,  and  we  must  there- 
fore redouble  our  efforts  to  provide  additional  hunt- 
ing opportunities  for  the  individual  sportsman. 

Another  major  problem  that  faces  the  individual 
hunter  today  is  the  landowner-sportsman  relationship. 
This  not  only  applies  to  deer,  but  to  all  other  game 
species.  This  is  a  problem  of  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state  and  one  over  which  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  no  control. 

Although  it  is  written  in  our  Constitution  that  the 
game  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  we  must 
state  the  fact  that  the  landowner  controls  access  to 
the  land  and  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  most 
of  our  game. 


DEER 
CROSSING 


Many  hunters  found  such  signs  to  be  mis-leading  during  the  first 
anterless  deer  season   held   In  Tensas  parish. 

The  day  that  the  sportsman  realizes  that  he  must 
offer  some  help  to  the  landowner,  then  that  will  be  the 
day  of  closer  relationship  between  the  landowner  and 
the  sportsman — and  this  presents  a  challenge  to  every 
sportsman  in  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  also  faced  with  a  challenge.  In  acknowledging 
these  problems,  as  we  recognize  them,  our  objective 
is  to  establish  a  sound  deer  management  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Louisiana  sportsmen. 


3  '^  Vi  '7i^'"I,  n^ 


GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
PUBLIC    SHOOTING    AREAS 


Our  game  management  areas  are  distributed 
throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  is  our  intention 
to  utilize  these  areas  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to 
provide  maximum  hunting  opportunities.  This  game 
management  area  program  is  a  continuous  one  and 
we  intend  to  exert  every  effort  toward  the  expansion 
of  this  program.  Additional  acreage  is  being  consid- 
ered for  more  game  management  areas.  In  the  past 
we  have  experienced  difficulties  at  the  local  level  in 
managing  these  areas  as  needed.  Accordingly  better 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  local  people  will  be 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  invest  the  sportsman's 
dollars  in  providing  future  hunting  opportunities. 

The  information  obtained  through  the  operation  of 
our  game  management  areas  will  be  applied  where 
applicable  to  other  deer  herds. 

We  need  specific  information  concerning  the  deer 
herds  of  Louisiana  in  addition  to  those  in  the  game 
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management  areas. 

This  information  can  be  obtained  only  througli  an 
adequate  staff  of  properly  trained  personnel. 

It  is  our  intention  to  draft  proper  and  necessary 
legislation  which  will  be  presented  to  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  Such  legislation 
will  include  the  permission  to  inaugurate  a  compre- 
hensive statewide  tagging  system.  It  will  also  include 
provisions  that  will  give  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  necessary  authority  to  establish 
any  sex  deer  seasons  wherever  and  whenever  needed. 

Possibly  the  best  approach  to  this  would  be  a  big 
game  license  which  would  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  a  comprehensive  tagging  system  and  provide  addi- 


OUTDOOR  WRITERS  ELECT 

T 


Transplanted  deer  have  prospered  well  and  increased  in  numbers 
In  areas  where  local  people  have  cooperated  in  the  trapping  and 
and  transplanting  program. 

tional  funds  that  are  needed  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
will  exert  every  effort  toward  carrying  out  a  deer 
management  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  expanding  deer  population  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  hunters  on  the  scene  today. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion will  use  every  education  media  available,  includ- 
ing the  LOUISIANA    CONSERVATIONIST,   to  ac- 


Deer  killed  in  game  management  areas  of  the  state  afford  the 
Commission  biologists  an  opportunity  to  make  scientific  studies 
of  the  animal. 

quaint  the  general  public  with  these  problems  and 
principles  regarding  good  deer  management  in  our 
state. 

The   wholehearted    support   of   all    Louisianians    is 
needed  to  carry  out  this  dynamic  program.  You  may 


During  the  convention  of  the  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  association  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Baton 
Rouge.  In  the  photo  above  are  the  new  officers  of  LOW.  They 
are,  left  to  right:  Sam  Hanna,  Monroe,  vice-president;  Paul  Kal- 
man,  New  Orleans,  president;  Gwen  Perkins,  Oakdale,  bulletin 
editor;   and    Col.   Bill    Hornsey,   Baton    Rouge,  secretary-treasurer. 

rest  assured  that  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  giant  undertaking  and  by  working 
with  the  people  of  Louisiana,  we  hope  to  see  a  NEW 
day  of  deer  management  here  in  our  state. 


Dam    On    Bodcau    Bayou 
Boon    To    Wildlife 

LOUISIANA  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
personnel  have  completed  a  dam  on  Bodcau 
bayou  on  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineer's  Flood 
Control  Reservoir  in  Bossier  and  Webster  parishes  ac- 
cording to  F.  Lamar  Clement,  commission  director. 
The  area  has  now  been  flooded  to  the  desired  depth 
and  duck  hunters  used  it  extensively  and  with  suc- 
cess, Clement  said. 

According  to  John  L.  Haygood,  Supervisor  of  Dis- 
trict I  for  the  Fish  and  Game  division,  there  were 
large  oak  flats  in  the  bottom  which  are  covered  by 
about  six  to  ten  inches  of  water.  The  oaks  in  the 
bottom  produced  a  bumper  crop  of  acorns  this  season 
and  enormous  amounts  of  acorns  were  to  be  seen 
floating  in  large  rafts  in  the  oak  flats. 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  personnel  also  planted  one 
20-acre  plot  in  brown  top  millet.  This  also  produced 
a  bumper  crop  and  was  used  extensively  by  ducks, 
Haygood  said. 

The  entire  section  flooded  comprises  about  1,200 
acres  and  large  flocks  of  mallards  and  wood  duck  are 
now  using  its  waters.  "The  area  should  carry  even 
more  ducks  after  the  late  arrivals  of  mallards  down 
the  flyways  and  this  area  will  be  capable  of  supporting 
heavy  hunting  pressure  in  the  future  without  loss  of 
ducks  because  of  its  extensive  woods,"  Haygood  said. 

Bass  fishing  has  been  excellent  around  the  site  of 
the  control  structure  of  the  dam  and  several  limits 
have  been  caught  since  the  completion  of  the  dam, 
Haygood  reported. 
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LETTERS  •  •  ■  QUESTIONS  •  ■  ■  ANSV\AERS 

all  about  WILDLIFE 

LUUISIAI\IA      ; 

Steve  Harmon 


conduced  by     LOUISIANA 


Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  supply  me  with  a  list  of  edible  fresh 
and  salt  water  shell  and  bone  fish  of  Louisiana? 

Do  you  have  any  data  on  their  comparative  nu- 
trient value? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  I  remain 

Yours  veiy  truly,  Mrs.  Myrtle  D.  Anderson,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Iberville  Parish.  Plaquemine, 
La. 

Dear  Mrs.  Anderson: 

We    referred    your    inquir\    to    biologist 
Percy    Viosca,   and  due   to   the  fact   that   it 
required  a  lengthx  answer  we  have  mailed  it 
direct  to  you.  Steve  Harmon 
Dear  Editior: 

Would  you  please  help  Louisiana  beat  Texas  to 
the  draw?  In  a  nation-wide  stamp  contest  our  school 
is  second  only  to  St.  Patrick's  of  Galveston.  As  faith- 
ful readers  of  The  Conservationist  our  club  is  hope- 
ful that  members  of  The  Conservationist  staff  will  be 
willing  to  contact  some  duck  hunting  friends  for  their 
old  duck  stamps,  seal  them  in  the  enclosed  envelope, 
and  thereby  help  our  state  to  come  out  on  top. 

Since  the  contest  will  not  end  until  May,  we  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  write  individual  duck  hunters  or 
lodges  if  you  will  supply  possible  contacts.  Sincerely 
grateful,  Edward  McGinnis,  President,  St.  Alphonsus 
Civics  Club,  St.  Alphonsus  School,  1017  St.  An- 
drew Street,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

The  picture  of  the  Louisiana  heron  on  the  inside 
of  the  back  cover  of  your  March  1959  issue  of  the 
La.  Conservationist  is  most  impressive. 

If  possible  I  would  like  to  have  a  print  of  this 
picture  from  which  I  might  have  an  enlargement 
made  to  have  framed  and  placed  in  my  home. 

If  there  is  cost  for  this  print  I  would  be  glad  to 
pay   you   whatever   this   charge   may    be.    Yours   very 
truly,  Frank  C.  Mason,  Manager 
FCM/ev 

A  print  of  Phi!  Giiarisco's  (he  is  the  Times- 
Picayune  photographer)  shot  of  the  Louisi- 
ana heron  is  in  the  mail.  No  charge  to  the 
Lafourche  Parish  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  large  mouth  bass 
that  I  caught  March  7,  1959  at  9:45  A.M.  weighing 
eleven  (II)  pounds  even.  He  was  caught  out  of  a 
stock  pond  on  top  water  plug;  a  red  and  white  NIP-I- 
DIDEE. 

According  to  the  January  issue  of  Conservationist 


it  might  be  a  record.  Mr.  Husser  caught  an  eleven  (11) 
pound  eleven  (11 )  ounce  Bass  back  in  November  58 
that  is  now  holding  state  record,  but  his  fish  was 
caught  on  live  bait. 

You  may  like  to  publish  this  picture  in  your  next 


edition  of  the  Conservationist  and  let  other   sports- 
men know  that  bass  do  get  this  large  in  our  state. 

This  fish  was  landed  on  an  eight  (8)  pound  test 
line.  He  was  twenty-six  (26)  inches  long  and  nine- 
teen (19)  inches  in  circumference.  I  was  approximate- 
ly ten  (10)  minutes  landing  him,  and  was  the  first 
fish  that  I  caught  this  year. 

I  am  also  sending  a  notarized  certificate  of  official 
weight  and  measurements. 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  this  letter  pertain- 
ing to  state  records  caught  on  artificial  bait.  Thanks, 
Yours  tridy,  Robert  D.  Berry,  404  10th  Ave.,  Frank- 
linton.  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

Some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  hunt  deer  several  times  with  the  Blanche 
brothers,  John  and  Alex,  Sr.,  on  their  Marydale  and 
Clydesdale  plantations  near  Newellton,  La.  On  one 
of  these  hunts,  I  saw  a  very  large  animal  of  the  Deer 
Family.  He  had  a  very  large  body  and  an  unus- 
ually large  set  of  antlers.  He  was  too  far  off  for  me 
to  shoot.  This  was  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
took  these  men  and  Alex  Blanche,  Jr.,  back  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  seen  this  animal,  just  to  show  them 
the  size  of  his  tracks.  These  men  had  killed  hun- 
dreds of  deer  and  I  wanted  to  get  their  opinions  on 
this  one.  Mr.  Alex,  Sr.,  squatted  down  over  the 
tracks  for  several  minutes.  Finally,  I  asked  him  IF  he 
had  ever  seen  a  bigger  or  larger  tracks.  His  answer 
was:  "NO." 

Back  in  camp  that  night,  he  told  me  that  several 
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years  previously,  they  had  brought  in  and  turned  loose 
six  Bull  Elk  in  the  Tensas  swamp;  that  soon  after- 
wards, a  hunter  killed  one  of  the  Elk;  and  that  the 
others  had  never  been  heard  of.  I  have  wondered, 
many  times  since,  that  if  the  animal  that  I  saw  was 
one  of  those  Elk  or  an  old  HALFBREED.  Now,  I 
have  told  of  this  experience  to  many  hunters  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  and  we  have  all  wondered  IF 
Elk  will  crossbreed  with  our  native  Virginia  White 
Tail  deer?  To  me,  this  is  a  very  interesting  question 
and  if  you  can  have  an  answer  to  it,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  your  readers  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
favor.  Certainly,  I  will. 

If  Alex  Blanche  Jr.,  is  still  living,  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  recall  the  incident.  Sincerely,  Sherrod  R.  Towns, 
M.  D.,  Union  CImrch,  Miss. 
Dear  Steve: 

Your  letter  with  reference  to  Dr.  Towns' 
question  has  been  partially  explored.  I  called 
Mr.  Alex  Blanche,  Jr.  who  lives  at  Tendall, 
Loidsiana  and  who  at  one  time  was  my  chief 
lumber  inspector  while  I  was  operating  a  saw 
mill  in  Newellton  and  is  well  known  to  me. 
I  talked  to  him  over  the  telephone  this 
morning  and  he  cannot  remember  an  incident 
of  that  kind.  However,  he  does  remember 
people  himting  with  his  father  and  uncle 
from  Fayette,  Mississippi  and  also  Church 
Point  but  could  not  remember  Dr.  Towns. 
He  said,  however,  that  they  entertained  lots 
of  people  from  that  area  and  that  his  mem- 
ory would  not  serve  him  on  Dr.  Towns  and 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  Bull  Elk 
being  released  in  the  Tensas  swamp.  He 
also  added  that  his  father  and  uncle  might 
have  played  a  trick  on  the  good  doctor  and 
sold  him  a  bill  of  goods. 

I  am  asking  Jim  Perritt  who  works  this 
area  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  to 
make  inquiry  about  the  Elk  and  he  will 
advise  you  of  his  finding  what  ever  the 
case  might  be. 

Mr.  Alex  Blanche,  Jr.  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  people  from  Mississippi  he 
recalled  himting  with  his  father  and  uncle: 
Mr.  John  Shelton,  Jr.,  Sheriff,  Fayette,  Miss., 
Earl  Shelton,  Fayette,  Miss,  and  Mr.  Parish, 
Union  Church,  Miss.  These  names  might  be 
of  help  in  chasing  the  story  down. 

I  am  enclosing  your  letter  from  Dr.  Towns 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  other  service  please 
advise.  Very  truly  yours,  E.  R.  McDonald, 
Chairman,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  noticed  in  one  of  our  local  newspapers  where  a 
reporter  was  treated  to  some  "pecan  oysters"  in  New 
Iberia,  by  a  friend  he  knew  there. 

Since  I  am  a  misplaced  Louisianian  and  on  your 
maiUng  list  I  would  like  to  acquire  some  information 
regarding  this   oyster  for   I   have   never   heard  of   a 
pecan  oyster.   Yours  vei-y  truly,   Tom  C.  Gibson. 
In  reply   to  your  letter  of  February  3rd 
inquiring  about  some  friend  of  yours  who 
obtained  "pecan  oysters"  in  New  Iberia,   I 
can  only  state  that  I  presume  these  oysters 
came  from  the  Pecan  Island  section  in  Cam- 
eron Parish. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trade  name  of 
pecan  oysters  in  Louisiana.  However,  they 
do  have  some  excellent  quality  oysters  in 
the  Pecan  Island  area  which  may  be  given 
that  name  locally.  James  N.  McConnell, 
Chief,  Division  of  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms 
and  Seafood. 

Dear  Editor: 

Recently  the  little  mole-like  salamander  has  taken 
over  our  premises.  Do  you  have  an  article  on  same  in 
some  back  numbers  of  Conservationist?  If  so  would 
you  please  send  or  lend  me  the  magazine?  I  do  enjoy 
your  magazine  and  especially  the  articles  on  birds. 
I  thought  a  catbird  and  a  butcher  bird  was  the  same. 
Am  I  right — which  bird  puts  its  eggs  into  another 
bird's  nest  and  then  lets  that  bird  do  the  sitting? 
Thank  you.  Mrs.  Frank  Renner,  Rt.  3,  Box  26, 
Franklinton,  La. 

Your  communication  on  the  presence  of 
the  pocket  gopher,  locally  mis-named  "sala- 
mander", at  Franklinton,  poses  an  interesting 
problem.  According  to  information  avail- 
able to  this  correspondent,  no  species  or 
variety  of  this  little  burrowing  maiyimal  has 
been  recorded  anywhere  in  Louisiana  east 
of  the  western  borders  of  the  Mississippi 
Flood  Plain.  You  can  be  assured  that  we  will 
look  into  the  matter  further  as  we  are  anxious 
to  know  if  this  is  an  extension  of  the  range  of 
an  eastern  or  western  species.  According  to 
our  index  to  this  magazine,  which  goes  back 
ten  years,  we  have  no  publication  on  the 
subject  during  that  period. 

The  cowbird  is  known  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  species.  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 

Dear  Editor: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  valuable 
factual  material  to  be  found  in  the  Conservationist. 
I  guess  it  won't  hurt  to  have  a  little  mocking  bird 
now  and  then,  but  if  the  people  are  to  be  educated 
and  we  are  to  make  progress,  the  trained,  learned 
biologist  must  be  heard,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Yours  tridy,  J.  W.  Bateman,  744  Camelia  Ave.,  Bat- 
on Rouge,  La. 


"I  fine  the  defendant  $10  for  fishing  with- 
out a  license  and  $25  for  refusing  to  tell 
the  court  where  you  caught  that  fish!" 
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WARNING 

A  number  of  letters  regarding  the  securing  and 
training  of  hawks  for  FALCONRY  have  been 
received  lately  by  the  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. While  a  permit  to  keep  a  hawk  as  a 
pet  may  be  secured  from  the  Chief  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division  this  does  not  constitute  a 
license  to  hunt  game  birds  or  quadrupeds.  The 
legislature  has  spelled  out  the  legal  methods  by 
which  game  may  be  taken  and  FALCONRY  IS 
NOT  INCLUDED,  therefore  taking  game  by 
means  of  a  trained  hawk  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  present  game  laws. 


Dear  Editor; 

Late  last  summer  for  the  first  time  the  City  of 
Baton  Rouge  sprayed  a  weed  killer  along  the  banks 
of  a  drainage  canal  which  flows  pass  the  rear  of  my 
home,  since  that  time  not  one  bull  frog,  minnow,  or 
crawfish  has  been  seen  in  the  canal,  it  therefore  seems 
that  the  weed  killer  has  also  killed  all  the  above. 

I  wonder  if  this  same  spraying  solution  is  used  on 
the  hyacinths  in  the  Atchafalaya  basin,  and  if  so  this 
might  be  the  reason  for  the  great  decline  in  crawfish 
catches  during  the  past  three  years.  Very  truly  yours, 
Roger  Combel. 

The  Water  Hyacinth  Control  Project  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission uses  a  materail  called  2,4-D  (amine 
salt  of  2 ,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid)  in  its 
spray  program  to  control  this  aquatic  pest.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  the  same  material, 
alone,  was  used  to  spray  the  ditchbanks  you 
mention. 

I  do  not  think  that  2,4-D  is  a  factor  in  tlie 
decline  in  available  crawfish  in  the  Atchafa- 
laya spillway  area  for  serveral  reasons:  1) 
tlie  rates  of  application  are  well  below  the 
toxic  limits  of  the  material  to  fish  and  other 


animals;  2)  the  area  of  application  at  any 
given  time  is  an  extremely  small  fraction  of 
the  entire  basin  area;  3)  the  formulation  of 
2,4-D  used  has  very  little  residual  activity; 
and  4)  all  areas  sprayed  for  hyacinth  control 
in  the  past  few  years  amount  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  basin  area. 

The  change  in  numbers  of  available  craw- 
fish may  be  the  effects  of  other  factors,  or 
may  only  be  a  natural  cyclic  fluctuation  such 
as  is  found  in  some  other  animals.  Very  truly 
yours,  W.  S.  Hardcastle,  Biologist,  Noxious 
Weed  Control  Research  Project. 

GRAND  BAYOU  CATCH 


Here's  proof  that  Lafourche  Parish  can  boast  of  having  just  as 
large  White  Perch  (sac-a-lait)  as  any  place  in  the  state,  as  Vin- 
cent Papa  here  shows  part  of  his  catch  taken  at  Grand  Bayou 
near  Thibodaux. 


TOOLS  FOR  BETTER  FISHING 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 
projects  that  are  necessary.  There  is  a  need  to  conduct 
statewide  creel  censuses  in  order  to  give  us  the  Ashing 
quality.  Even  from  this  short  and  incomplete  list  of 
projects  it  can  be  seen  that  everything  cannot  be  done 
at  once.  Research  takes  time,  and  it  takes  money. 
Research  is  expensive.  It  takes  a  minimum  of  about 
$16,000  a  year  for  a  small  research  project.  With  the 
need  of  extended  field  work  and  scientiflc  equipment, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  for  a  project  to  cost  $85,000  or 
more.  Most  of  our  fishery  research  is  sponsored 
through  Federal  Aid  in  Fishery  Restoration — the 
Dingell-Johnson  Act.  Monies  are  given  to  the  states 
in  relationship  to  the  number  of  fishing  licenses  sold 
and  the  land  and  water  area.  Louisiana,  which  has 

7.1  percent  of  the   nation's  inland  waters   and  con- 
tributes 5  percent  of  the  total  D-J  funds,  sells  only 

1.2  percent  of  the  nation's  fishing  licenses  and  gets 
only   1.3  percent  of  the  total  D-j"  funds. 

We   also   said  that   research   takes   time,    and   that 


everything  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once.  It  neces- 
sitates we  take  the  most  important  needs  first.  We 
must  plan  research  carefully  and  plan  ahead  in  antici- 
pation of  our  future.  This  programming  is  generally 
encompassed  in  what  we  call  a  long  range  manage- 
ment plan.  It  is  there  for  your  future,  for  your  better 
fishing. 

However,  all  the  research  we  do,  or  even  hope  to 
do,  will  be  to  no  avail  if  the  findings  are  buried  under 
a  pile  of  books  or  for  some  reason  not  put  to  use.  For, 
without  research,  we  have  no  management  and  your 
fishing  will  suffer.  And  you  are  the  one  who  pays  the 
bill  through  tax  on  fishing  equipment  and  the  purchase 
of  fishing  licenses. 

So,  what  can  you,  the  fishermen  of  Louisiana,  do? 
You  should  take  an  interest  in,  and  support  our  work; 
you  should  ask  questions;  you  should  demand  sound 
research  and  management  of  your  waters. 

Remember:  Our  end  product,  our  ultimate  goal,  is 
better  fishing  for  you  ...  the  sportsmen  of  Louisi- 
ana! 
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Bowfin  or   Choupique 


AGE  COMMANDS  RESPECT  in  any  walk  of  life.  So 
why  not  bestow  this  confidence  on  one  of  the 
oldest  fishes  known  to  exist  in  present  day 
form?  The  bowfin,  grindle  or  choupique  as  he  is 
popularly  called  is  one  of  our  most  primitive  fishes 
still  in  lively  existence.  His  ancestors  can  be  traced 
back  to  fossil  remains  in  the  rocks  of  Europe.  Yet 
today  he  is  the  sole  representative  of  an  ancient  family. 

Amia  calva,  as  he  is  labeled  by  the  technical  fish- 
eries worker,  is  the  only  living  species  common  to  the 
Amiidae,  or  Bowfin  family.  The  bowfin  is  not  found 
anywhere  except  in  North  America  and  only  in  the 
section  of  the  country  which  lies  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

This  "ole  warrier"  can  be  recognized  by  a  rounded 
caudal  or  tail  fin.  Also  his  dorsal  or  back  fin  runs 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  his  back.  His  color  is  dark 
olive  which  fades  or  gives  way  to  lighter  sides  and  a 
cream  colored  belly.  Because  of  his  color  and  type  of 
rounded  scales  this  fish  assumes  a  rubbery  appear- 
ance. 

The  head  of  the  bowfin  is  latterly  flattened  and 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  strongly  set  teeth.  The  adult 
males  have  a  dark  dusky  spot  which  is  framed  in 
yellow  or  orange  and  located  near  the  caudal  fin. 
This  spot  is  subdued  to  completely  absent  in  the  fe- 
males. 

This  voracious,  hardy  species  has  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  survive  under  extremely  adverse  condi- 
tions. They  prefer  large  quiet  waters  of  sloughs,  bay- 
ous and  backwater  areas  of  the  state.  They  are  very 
abundant  in  streams  and  overflow  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  bowfin  is  primarily  a  carnivorous  fish  which 
feeds  on  other  fish,  frogs,  crayfish,  amphibians  and 
large  aquatic  insects. 

Spawning  takes  place  during  warm  spring  nights  in 
April  as  the  male  sweeps  out  a  circular  depression  on 
the  soft  mud  bottom  of  some  quiet  backwater  area. 
Then  he  seeks  out  and  spawns  the  female.  After  the 
spawning  is  completed  the  male  assumes  guard  over 
the  nest  of  eggs  until  they  hatch.  The  eggs  will  hatch 
within  8  to  10  days  and  in  a  similar  length  of  time 
the  small  bowfins  will  be  ready  to  leave  the  nest  and 
explore  the  world  around  them.  The  adult  male  herds 

April,  1959 


his  brood  about  in  schools  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  school  breaks  up  as 
they  reach  3  to  4  inches  in  length.  During  their  first 
year  of  life  the  bowfin  may  reach  a  length  of  6  to  8 
inches  and  may  attain  a  length  of  24  to  28  inches  at 
maturity. 

Few  people  deliberately  try  to  catch  this  fish,  but 
his  ability  to  put  up  a  stiff  fight  when  hooked  is 
surpassed  by  few  of  our  other  fresh  water  fish. 

The  flesh  of  the  bowfin  is  not  extensively  utilized 
for  food.  However,  if  smoked  or  baked  with  a  sea- 
soned dressing  it  can  be  made  a  fairly  pleasing  dish. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
battle  the  grindle  you  will  surely  admit  to  high  fight- 
ing qualities.  His  undesirable  qualities  may  be  over- 
looked when  viewed  strictly  from  a  sporting  angle. 
This  "old  war  horse"  may  be  the  very  fish  to  bring 
sporty  fishing  to  some  area  of  water  not  tollerated  by 
the  more  desirable  species  of  game  fish.  You  might 
bear  this  in  mind  when  next  you  hear  "Mr.  Bowfin's" 
name  used  with  a  wrinklins  of  the  nose. 


Louisiana    Students    Get 
Conservation    Scholarships 

Stanley  Shaw,  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Kenneth  E. 
Lantz,  of  Vivian,  Louisiana,  have  been  granted  fel- 
lowship-scholarships by  the  Conservation  Education 
Committee  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  ac- 
cording to  Paul  A.  Herbert,  vice-president  of  the 
federation. 

Shaw,  a  student  at  Louisiana  State  University,  was 
granted  $750  for  doctoral  work  in  education  empha- 
sizing the  statue  of  wildlife  education  in  Louisiana 
public  schools  and  Lantz,  a  Northwestern  State  Col- 
lege student,  was  granted  $300  for  study  in  fisheries 
biology,  Herbert  said. 

Shaw  and  Lantz  were  among  33  individuals  award- 
ed educational  grants  for  the  1959-60  academic  year. 
Deserving  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are 
recipients  of  the  awards  which  are  made  possible  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  persons  receiving  Wild- 
life Conservation  stamps,  Herbert  said. 
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THE  20th  annual  Convention  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  held  at  the  Capitol  House 
in  Baton  Rouge  in  February,  has  been  termed  by 
many  old  time  members  as  the  outstanding  gather- 
ing of  the  organized  sportsmen  of  the  state  in  the 
history  of  the  group.  Over  300  representatives  of  the 
various  clubs  throughout  the  state  were  in  attendance 
at  the  two  and  one-half  day  conference. 

"The  Federation's  Task  for  the  Future",  title  of  the 
keynote  address  by  A.  B.  "Bud"  Jackson,  Director  of 
Field  Activities  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
set  the  theme  of  the  convention  and  subsequent  meet- 
ings. He  drove  home  the  fact  that  the  delegates  were 
determined  to  see  that  the  problems  besetting  their 
organization,  and  the  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources 
of  our  state,  were  resolved. 

Two  outstanding  symposiums  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  program.  The  first,  "Looking  Back  —  Twenty 
Years  of  Wildlife  Activity",  featured  talks  by  Lloyd 
Abadie,  President  of  the  Federation;  John  D.  New- 
som,  P-R  Coordinator,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission;  and  Carrol  Perkins,  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist and  Forestry  Consultant.  The  comprehensive 
talks  given  by  these  men  painted  a  clear  picture  of 
the  tremendous  strides  that  the  state  has  made  in 
wise  management  of  nature's  outdoor  resources  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  the  job  that  lies  ahead 
for  Federation  membership  and  the  sportsmen  of  the 


Lloyd  Abadie  of  New  Orleans,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  for  the  past  two  years,  is  shown  above  presenting  the 
"President's  Cup"  to  A.  B.  "Bud"  Tidwell  of  Monroe.  The  cup 
is  awarded  to  the  district  vice-president  considered  to  have  done 
the  best  district  job  in  the  state. 


State  if  we  are  to  continue  to  achieve  our  goals. 

The  second  panel  of  speakers  represented  private 
industry  and  was  composed  of  Ion  Walker,  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  International  Paper  Company; 
Theodore  Shepard,  Jr.,  Schulman-Shepard  Company; 
and  H.  C.  Weston,  representing  the  Louisiana  Petro- 
leum Council.  Entitled  "The  Role  of  Industry  in 
Wildlife  Preservation",  the  symposium  brought  forth 
forcefully  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  between 
large  industry  and  the  sportsmen  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  each  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy being  the  guideword  to  the  solving  of  problems. 
Many  large  industries  have  done  much  for  the  sports- 
men of  the  state  in  past  years,  especially  by  large 
landowners  as  the  paper  companies,  and  cooperation 
with  the  industrial  giants  can  only  better  the  sports- 
man's lot  in  the  future. 

It  was  pointed  out,  by  the  representative  of  the 
seafood  industry  of  our  state,  that  the  cooperation 
and  help  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  in  the 
passage  of  farreaching,  badly  needed,  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  regular  session  of  the  state  legislature  has 
already  resulted  in  a  tremendous  gain  in  the  amount 
of  shrimp  harvested  annually  without  any  undue  hard- 
ships being  suffered  by  either  group.  Such  cooperative 
endeavors  are  a  must  for  the  future  in  all  facets  of 
wise  management  of  nature's  resources. 

The  Saturday  luncheon  of  the  convention  featured 
a  speech  by  Ralph  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief, 
Game  and  Fish  Division,  Alabama  Department  of 
Conservation.  Mr.  Allen's  topic  was  "The  Fire  Ant 
Control  Problem."  The  true  facts  about  the  program 
of  attempted  control  of  this  pest,  together  with  dynam- 
ic proof  of  the  positive  adverse  effects  of  the  hydro- 
carbon poisons  on  our  wildlife  resources,  led  conven- 
tion delegates  to  later  adopt  a  resolution  demanding 
the  halt  of  the  promiscuous  spraying  of  such  poisons 
for  the  control  of  any  insect  pest  until  such  a  time 
as  proper  research  had  been  done  to  learn  all  effects 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  usage  of  such 
chemicals. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  open  forum  saw  addresses 
by  J.  H.  Kitchens,  Executive  Director  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Forestry  Association  who  spoke  on  the  topic,  "Are 
Louisiana's    Forest   Lands    Wildlife's   Last   Frontier", 
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Walt  N.  Day  of  Norco  is  shown  above  presenting  the  Walter 
Cranfleld  memorial  trophy  to  Hubert  Shurtz,  president  of  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  This  trophy  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  parish  with  most  members  in  the  state  federation 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  hunting  licenses  sold  in  that  parish. 
Shultz  accepted  the  award  in  behalf  of  all  the  clubs  in  St.  Charles 
parish. 

and  a  talk,  "What  Benefits  to  Wildlife  Can  Be  Ex- 
pected in  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  Projects  of  the 
Future",  by  Col.  G.  M.  Cookson,  District  Engineer, 
New  Orleans  U.  S.  Army  Engineering  District. 

Lady  visitors  to  the  convention  were  treated  to  a 
round  of  events,  arranged  by  wives  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sports- 
men's League  together  with  the  Fur-Fin-Feather  Aux- 
iliary of  the  biologists  organization,  that  was  termed 
the  best  entertainment  ever  offered  the  distaff  side 
of  the  organization.  A  guided  tour  of  the  L.S.U.  Mu- 
seum and  of  the  Forestry  Building  was  followed  by 
a  coffee  at  which  Mrs.  Samuel  Levy  of  Natchitoches 
spoke  to  the  group.  Mrs.  Levy  is  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  women  conservationists  of  our  nation  as 
well  as  being  an  outstanding  orator.  In  the  afternoon 
the  ladies  wound  up  their  activities  with  a  style  show 
and  tea  at  the  Capitol  House. 

Featured  speaker  at  the  Sunday  morning  open 
forum  of  the  gathering  was  E.  R.  McDonald,  Chair- 
man of  the  seven-man  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission. His  talk  on  the  Louisiana  deer  problems  was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  entire  convention  and 
his  factual  approach  to  the  problem  left  little  doubt 
that  it  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of  both  the 
commission  and  the  Wildlife  Federation  to  solve  the 
problems  that  beset  deer,  and  other  species  of  wild- 
life, in  our  state. 

Officers  elected  to  lead  the  Federation  in  its  activi- 
ties for  the  coming  year  include  Jim  Ledbetter,  New 
Iberia,  President;  A.  S.  "Bud"  Tidwell,  Jr.,  Monroe, 
1st  Vice-President;  Col.  Bill  Hornsey,  Baton  Rouge, 
2nd  Vice-President;  Ralph  Kling,  Gonzales,  Treasur- 
er; and  M.  R.  Krentel,  Shreveport,  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  gen- 
eral membership  meeting: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission initiate  extensive  investigations  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life  by   construction   agencies. 

RESOLVED,   that  the   Louisiana   Wildlife   Federation 


request  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
to  draft  legislation  to  permit  the  keeping  of  crabs  taken 
by  trawling  provided  those  crabs  are  not  in  the  "berry" 
stage. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  be  commended  for  their  efforts  this  past  year 
m  establishing  a  doe  season,  a  bow  and  arrow  hunting 
season,  and  the  management  of  public  hunting  areas. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Loui.siana  Wildlife  Federation 
urge  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
to  obtain  more  public  hunting  areas  throughout  the  state. 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
direct  the  attention  of  the  law  enforcement  division  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to  the 
fact  that  the  "hunting  preserve"  law  is  being  violated. 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion to  take  steps  to  enact  laws  permitting  the  spearing 
by  skin  divers  of  fish  classified  as  "rough"  fish  by  the 
commission. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
urge  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  as  stipulated  in  HR 
10-641  and  10-642  in  the  interest  of  perpetuating  valu- 
able wildlife  resources,  specifically  migratory  waterfowl, 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  members 
of   the   Louisiana   delegation   in   Congress. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  that  they  investigate  the  feasibility  of  placing 
a  special  hunting  license  for  bow  hunting  only  during 
the  special  bow  hunting  season  and  that  if  the  investi- 
gation proves  such  to  be  feasible  that  they  set  the  license 
fee  at  $2.00  with  the  monies  derived  therefrom  to  be 
allocated   to   law   enforcement. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
give  public  recognition  to  the  game  and  fish  law  en- 
forcement that  has  prevailed  in  the  6th  Congressional 
District. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
take  steps  to  have  legislation  enacted  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  tractor  drawn  rails,  or  similar  devices,  to  mash 
grass  and  weeds  for  the  purpose  of  taking  rabbits. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
pledge  its  support  to  the  Louisiana  Mosquito  Control 
Association  in  a  program  of  mosquito  control  beneficial 
to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  but  reserves  the  extent 
of  its  support  until  appraised  of  the  specific  program 
or  programs. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
go  on  record  as  supporting  HR  13-839  providing  for 
improvement  to  the  water  pollution  control  program  and 
increases  in  sewerage  treatment  plant  grants  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  Congressmen  con- 
cerned. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
petition  the  86th  Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  provide  that  no  license  be  granted  for  any  project 
affecting  fish  and  wildlife  resources  until  plans  for  the 
dam  or  other  structure  affecting  wildlife  resources  have 
been   approved   by  the   Secretary  of  the   Interior. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
go  on  record  as  opposing  all  restrictive  gun  laws  on  a 
local,   state   or   national   level. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
the  aerial  application  of  insecticidal  and  herbicidal  con- 
trol chemicals  by  federal  agencies,  either  by  suspension 
of  appropriations  or  by  specific  regulations  until  such 
time  as  safe  methods  can  be  devised. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
endorses  the  basic  provisions  of  S.B.  4028  introduced 
in  the  85th  Congress  (popularly  known  as  the  Wilder- 
ness Bill)  and  petitions  Congress  to  adopt  legislation 
to  preserve  Wilderness  areas. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  be  directed  to  appoint  a  permanent  Con- 
servation Education  Committee  to  promote  conservation 
education  in  the  schools  and  within  the  Federation. 

RESOLVED,  that  a  recommendation  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion to  establish  Leadership  Guidance  Clinics  for  con- 
servation leaders  on  a  local  club  and  state  level  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  a  continuing  source  of  well-trained 
leaders. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  to 
prepare  a  series  of  slides  concerning  conservation  ac- 
tivities to  be  used  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
or  the  general  public  to  promote  better  conservation. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  the   Louisiana   Wild   Life   and  Fisheries  commis- 
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sion  to  develop  and  make  available  long  range  plans  for 
hunting  and  fishing  in  Louisiana  and  the  management 
thereof. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
oppose  the  installation  of  a  water  control  structure  on 
Bodcau    Dam. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  the  support  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  in  obtaining  public  hunting  areas 
in  southwest  Louisiana. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
take  stejjs  to  insure  the  transfer  of  management  of  lands 
in  the  area  known  as  Fort  Polk  and  such  lands  used  in 
the  operation  of  Fort  Polk  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  for  the  purpose  of  use  as  a 
game  management  area  and  public  shooting  grounds 
(both  uses  to  share  equal  priority)  and  that  our  Con- 
gressmen in  Washington  be  urged  to  use  their  offices  to 
accomplish   this   transfer   of   responsibility. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
adopt  as  its  policy  regarding  the  deer  season  and  big 
limit,  etc.,  the  recommendations  of  the  biologists  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  as  pub- 
lished for  our  convention. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  that  the  quail  bag  limit  be  set  at  10  per  day, 
20  in  possession. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission's  biologists  regarding  a  wood- 
cock season  ending  on  January  31st  and  working  back- 
wards from  that  date. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Lifs 
and  Fisheries  commission's  biologists  for  a  snipe  season 
as  late  as  possible;  closing  January  .31st  and  working 
backwards  from  that  date. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
continue  its  efforts  and  ask  support  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to  allow  Louisiana 
to   be  zoned  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  dove  season. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
have  legislation  drawn  up  and  enacted  providing  for  a 
mandatory  jail  sentence  of  10  days  minimum  on  all  deer 
law  violations. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
have  legislation  drawn  up  and  enacted  to  provide  manda- 
tory jail  santences  for  illegal  night  hunting  as  follows: 
1st  offense — 10  to  90  days;  2nd  and  subsequent  offenses 
— 20   to    180    days. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  that  a  studv  be  conducted  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  zoning  the  state  into  a  northern  and 
southern  zone,  with  highway  190  as  the  dividing  line, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  squirrel  and  rabbit  seasons 
and   bag  limits. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
go  on  record  as  expressing  its  appreciation  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Education  for  its  efforts  in  conduct- 
ing the  first  Outdoor  Education  Workshop  this  past  year 
and  urging  that  agency  to  continue  to  sponsor  such 
outdoor  workshops. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  the  same  bag  limit  on  squirrel  (8  per  day) 
as   existed    last   year. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  that  the  dove  season  be  split — the  1st  por- 
tion to  run  from  September  1  to  September  20  and  the 
2nd  portion  to  start  October  15  for  as  many  days  as  are 
allowed. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
suggest  a  bag  limit  of  12   on  doves. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  squirrel  season  be  set  as  recom- 
mended by  the  game  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  the  setting  of  the  rabbit  season  concur  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  biologists  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild   Life  and   Fisheries  commission. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion to  set  the  migratory  waterfowl  season  as  late  as 
possible  and  that  the  season  be  calculated  from  the  last 
day  possible  and  work  backwards  from  that  date  and 
that  the  Federation  officers,  members  of  the   Waterfowl 
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Chester  Smith,  president  of  Caddo  unit,  reminds  assembly  of 
record   membership  in  Caddo  Parish. 

Committee,  enlist  the  aid  of  the  commission  and  our 
Congressional  delegation  to  have  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  permit  shooting  of  waterfowl  as  late 
as  January  31st. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  a  bag  limit  on  ducks  of  6  per  day  including 
one  wood  duck. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  that  we  have  the  same  season  on  geese  as 
last  year. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Waterfowl  Committee  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  continues  its  efforts  to 
obtain   a  special  season  on   Blue   Wing  Teal. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
all  federal  aid  to  drainage  projects  adversely  affecting 
waterfowl. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  having  the  state  zoned 
for   the   purpose    of   setting   the   duck   season. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  that  they  investigate  possibility  of  adding 
to  their  staff  a  liaison  worker  to  work  with  the  forest 
landowners   towards   improving   wildlife    habitat. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
go  on  record  as  opposing  the  construction  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Industrial  Seaway  until  such  time  as  a  competent 
and  professional  biological  survey  is  made  to  determine 
the   effect   of   this   canal    on   the   wildlife   of  the   area. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
commends  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  on  the  lead- 
ership it  has  offered  and  given  to  our  organization  and 
that  we  hereby  congratulate  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration for  having  such  an  outstanding  conservationist 
as  A.  B.  "Bud"  Jackson  as  its  director  of  field  activities. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
adopt  as  its  policy  that  any  public  program  requiring 
the  use  of  insecticides  such  as  Heptaclor,  Dieldrin  and 
related  hydro  carbons  should  be  stopped  and  not  again 
undertaken  and  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  that  Congress  not  approve  any  additional  ap- 
propriations for  any  so-called  eradication  program  until 
adequate  research  and  studies  are  made  proving  the 
need  of  such   a   program. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
recommend  a  possession  limit  of  12  ducks  (with  2  wood 
ducks)    to  the  U.   S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
by  copy  of  this  resolution  express  its  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League,  the 
lar'ies  repi'esenting  that  organization,  to  the  members 
of  the  Fur,  Fin  and  Feathers,  Capitol  House  Hotel,  the 
Louisiana  Shrimp  Canners  Association  and  the  Louisiana 
Shrimp  Association  for  their  help  and  cooperation  during 
this   convention. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
request  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission make  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
a  low  level  water  control  structure  on  Old  River,  in 
Pointe  Coupee  at  a  point  known  as  "The  Narrows" 
where  Old  River  joins  with  the  Mississippi. 
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Successful 
Dove  Hunts 

(Photos  by  Joe  Herring) 


More  proof  that  dove  hunting  was  tops  on  opening  day  near 
IVIonroe.  Left  to  right  are  Bill  Inabrett,  Robert  Pipes  and  Jack 
Madden,  all  of  Monroe. 


Hunter-success  was  remarkable  according  to  these  two  Ouachi- 
ta Parish  dove  hunters.  Kent  Anderson  (left)  and  Lee  Ed- 
wards (right)  each  enjoyed   limit  kills. 


George  Holt  hunted  with  a  father-son  combination,  Kenny 
Holt  and  Kenny,  Jr.  to  prove  that  "three"  is  not  a  crowd  as 
each  bagged  the  limit. 


"Take  a  Boy  Hunting."  J.  M.  Johnson  of  Monroe  took  Jimmy 
along  on  opening  day  and  each   bagged   the  limit  of  doves. 
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